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WESTMINSTER CHANGES, 1906. 
(See ante, pp. 81, 122.) 

Tue Government Offices at the corner of 
Parliament Street and Great George Street 
went steadily forward during the year, but 
are still far from finished. The new building 
(virtually a part of New Scotland Yard) 
on the Victoria Embankment is nearing 
completion, and will be occupied early this 
year. The building long known as the 
Whitehall Club, at the corner of Parliament 
Street and Derby Street, was closed and 
sold, and has been for months in the hands 


of the builders, but no one seems to know | 


anything about its future. Threatened 
things—and places—last long, so Great 
Jeorge Street, long threatened with demoli- 
tion, still stands, although some of the 
offices have been vacated, and some of the 
houses in Delahay Street sold to the Govern- 
ment. 

At Storey’s Gate one of the “latest bits 
of familiar London of long ago ”’ disappeared 
in May when improvement (?)” swept 
away the pair of gates leading into St. 
James’s Park from Great George Street.” 


These gates, which were very old, together 
with a quaint gate-keeper’s box, were 
removed, as they were found to be a source 
of danger to the fast-travelling motor-car 
and carriages. A sketch of the roadway 
as altered and of the old gate-keeper ap- 
peared in The Daily Graphic of 23 May. 

In Broad Sanctuary the ground floor of 
the premises vacated by the National 
Society has been adapted as a showroom 
for the sale of the Reo Automobile. On the 
site of the Royal Aquarium, at the corner of 
Tothill Street and Princes Street, some work 
has been done in connexion with the founda- 
tions of the Wesleyan Church House, to be 
erected here, but for about six months 
little or no progress has been made. At 
No. 1, Dean’s Yard some alterations are 
proceeding. In Tothill Street, Caxton 
House was finished early in the year, and 
is now, at least in part, occupied ‘as offices. 
Broadway House, of which a portion is in 
the same street—a pile of business premises 
containing 5,500 feet superficial—was sold 
by private treaty by Messrs. Trollope & 
Sons during the first week in August, but 
the price was not stated. At 8, Broad 
Sanctuary, a house interesting to West- 
minster people, as having been the residence 
of Mr. James Grose (at one time churech- 
warden of St. Margaret’s), has undergone 
alteration and enlargement, and is now 
occupied as offices by Messrs. J. Brown & 
Co., and Messrs. Thomas Firth & Sons. 

In Victoria Street the centre of the three 
entrances (No. 87) to Marlborough Mansions 
has been much improved by the erection 
of some elaborate granite-work, which has 
added to the important appearance of the 
building—a feature which it sadly needed. 
The shop at the corner of Artillery Row, 
lately held by Messrs. Robins, Snell & Co., 
and the one next door in Artillery Row 
numbered 91 in Victoria Street, just vacated 
by the City of Westminster Refreshment 
Company, are to be remodelled. In Great 
Chapel Street an extensive clearance has 
been made, really extending some distance 
into Dacre Street, upon which more flats 
are to be erected ; but at the close of the 
year there was very little to see, though 
the work had been in hand from March. 
In Palmer Street some shop-fronts have 
been put into the flats known as “ The 
Albany,’ and the shops have since been 
occupied by a firm of dealers in antiques, 
a trade which seems to have found a per- 
manent abode in this locality. 

In Buckingham Gate (the part formerly 
James Street) the building known as “the 
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house of many angles,”’ which was originally | 
erected for the St. Margaret’s Workhouse, 
and subsequently named Wellington House, 
in use by the Government as quarters for 
married soldiers, was demolished, to give 
place to a new Wellington House, a pile of 
flats, and a residential hotel upon an im- | 
proved plan, and at what are said to be) 
enormous rents; but of this more anon. | 
No. 171, Victoria Street, at the corner of 
Francis Street—the building known 
Victoria House, and intended at the forma- | 
tion of this street to be a public-house— | 
is now being altered in many ways ; but the | 
work only began in the last quarter of the | 
year, and will take some time to complete. 
In this street a few more of the ground-floor 
flats were converted into shops during the 
year, and still a few more are to be trans- | 
formed. The last house in St. Margaret’s | 
parish—on the north side approaching the_ 
station, and on the banks of King’s Scholars’ | 
Pond sewer which crosses the street at this 
spot—was the last one done. | 

From Francis Street, opposite the rear of | 
Westminster Cathedral, a new street, alluded | 
to in my last year’s review, called Stillington 
Street—why or wherefore no one seems to 
know—has been formed, and was opened 
about November. As before stated, the 
construction of this street has necessitated 
the removal of a number of small houses 
known as Buckingham Cottages, most of 
them disappearing between March and 
June. In the clearance at this spot were 
included the houses 22 to 34 Willow Street 
(even numbers), which were demolished in 
June; but the vacant land is as yet unutilized. 
The street is in two parishes, the newly 
formed part being in St. Margaret’s parish, 
while the portion which carries it on into 
Rochester Row is in St. John’s parish, and 
was already in existence, and known as a 
portion of Buckingham Cottages. The street 
thus added to the map of London is one that 
does not seem likely to be of much use, as it 
virtually leads to no place of consequence. 

A portion of the extension of the London 
tramway system over Westminster Bridge 
and along the Victoria Embankment is 
within the scope of this article, for St. 
Margaret’s parish takes from the centre of 
the bridge to Horse Guards Avenue, and it 
must therefore be mentioned that the work 
was started as soon as the Parliamentary 
session closed, and before the end of the year 
another step towards linking the lines north 
and south of the Thames had taken place. 

It may be thought worthy of notice that 
a small portion of the site of the Queen 


“ictoria Memorial in front of Buckingham 
Palace is in St. Margaret’s parish. Work is 
going on there, but it is not possible to say 
yet what progress has been made. So far 
as I can say, this exhausts the list of changes 
during 1906; but many and extensive are 
those likely to take place during the year 
just opened. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 

Westminster. 


The last paragraph of the note on ‘ West- 
minster Changes, 1906,’ ante, p. 125, is not 
quite correct. College dormitory has been 
re-roofed owing to the timely discovery that 
some of the old beams were utterly decayed, 
but no newstory has been added. ‘* Saigne’s,’” 
the College sanatorium, at the end which 
abuts on Great College Street, has been 
enlarged, and that must be the change to. 
which your correspondent refers. 

OLD WESTMINSTER. 


A SCOTCH GARDEN OF EDEN. 


In an old album, such as was dear to the 
gentle sex in the early Victorian period, I 
came across ‘Themus Mac-na Torshach’s 
Idea of the Garden of Eden and the Origin 
of the First Dress worn by Man.’ Thinking 
it may interest the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
I have copied it. It was signed by Mr. 
James Graeme, who was Laird of Garvock, 
in Perthshire. 

Ere the Laird cardit or the Lady span 
In frags’ skins their hale race ran. 

“Well,” said Tortoise, ‘‘what would ye give for 
such bonny braes and birks and rivers as are in the 
forrest of Athol, if they could be transferred to: 
your wild country?” 

*“ An’ are there nae bonny braes and birks in 
Badenoch? Ye’re joost as bad as our minister ; 
but fat need the man say ony mair about the 
matter, fan I tell’im I’ll prove frae his ain bible, 
ony day he likes, that the Lios-mor, as we ca’ the 
great garden in Gaelic, stood in its day joost far 


the Muir o’ Badenoch lys noo, an’ in nae ither place ?’ 


Is no there an island in Loch Lhinne that bears the 
name 0’ the Lios-Mor to this blessed day? Fan I tell 
you that, and that I hae seen the island mysel’, fa 
can doubt my word?” 

‘** But, Mac, the Bible says the garden was planted 
eastward in Eden.” ‘‘ Hoot! ay; but that disna 
say but the garden might be in Badenoch! for Eden 
is a Gaelic word for a river, an’ a’m shure there’s 
nae want o’ them there; an’ as for its bein’ east 
o'er, that is, when Adam planted the Liosmor, he- 
sat in a bonny bothan on a brae in Lochaber an’ nae 
doot lukit eastwar’ to Badenoch, an’ saw a’ thing 
sproutin’ and growin’ atween ’im an’ the sun fan it 
cam ripplin’ o’er the braes frae Athol in the braw 
simmer mornings.” 

“But, Mac, the Bible further says, they took fig- 
leaves and made themselves aprons. You cannot 


say that figs ever grew in Badenoch. 


“Hout tout! there’s naebody can tell fat grew 
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in Badenoch i’ the days o’ the Liosmor ; an’ altho’ 
nae figs grow noo, there’s mony a bony [sic] fiag 
runs yet o’er the braes o’ baith Badenoch and 
Lochaber. It was fiags’ skins, an’ no fig blades, that 
they made claes o’. ‘Fiag,’ I maun tell you, is 
Lochaber Gaelic for a deer to this day; an’ fan the 
auld man was gettin’ his reproof for takin’ an apple 
frae the gudewife, a’ the beasties in Liosmor cam 
roon them, an’ amang the rest twa bonnie raes ; an’ 
fan the gudeman said, *See how miserable we twa 
are left: there stands a’ the bonnie beasties weel 
elade in their ain hair, an’ here we stand shame- 
faced an’ nakit. Aweel! fan the twa raes heard 
that, they lap oute o’ their skins, foo very love to 
their suffering’ maister, as ony true clansman wad 
do to this day. Fan the gudeman saw this, he drew 
ae tiag’s skin on her namsel, an’ the tither o’er the 
sudewife: noo, let me tell ye, that were the first 
silts in the world.” 

* By this account, Mac, our first parents spoke 
Gaelic.” 

“An fat ither had they to spake, tell me? Our 
minister says they spoke Hebrew, an’ fat ’s Hebrew 
but Gaelic, the warst o’ Gaelic, let alane Welsh 
Gaelic?” 

* He would require proof for this, Mac.” 

“Proof, man! disna your Bible say, ‘Cursed is 
the ground for Adam’s sake,’ an’ that curse lies on 
Badenoch an’ Lochaber to this day; for if there be 
in a’ Scotland a mair blastit, poverty-stricken pairt 
than ‘ither o’ the twa, may Themus Mac-na Toishach’s 
auld | een never see it. Let them contradic’ me fa 
can. 

C. T. Duranp. 

Grange Villa, Guernsey. 


ELL FAMILY. 
(See 9 S. x. 487; xi. 77.) 


I HAVE received the following letter from 
the Rev. Henry Barber, a_ well-known 
authority, who gives some interesting infor- 
mation about the name and family of Ell :— 


Dear Str,—I am in receipt of your letter 
forwarded through my publishers. It is no part of 
the scope of my work to give genealogical informa- 
tion, but Iam always willing to trace a name to its 
earliest source. 

You will be pleased to know that, although I 
have not met with the name before, I should say 
that it is of Norman origin, and has been corrupted 
throughout the centuries. The author of ‘The 
Norman People’ (H. 8S. King & Co., 1874) gives Ell, 
Elles, or Helles, from Helle or de Heille, from 
Heille, Beauvais, in Normandy. Gozelin de Heilles, 
1059, witnessed a charter of Henry I, King of 
France. 

A branch settled in England 1066, and bore a bend 
azure or [on ?] a field sable, afterwards changed to a 
fesse, the tinctures remaining the same. The French 
line bore a bend fusilly. Theobald de Helles was 
living in the time of K. Stephen. His son gave, 
temp. Henry II., a tenement_at Canterbury to the 
Hospitallers. In 13th cent. Bertram de Helles was 
Constable of Dover Castle. Thomas de Helles 

yossessed Helles Court in Ash temp. Edw. I. Henry 

e Helles was M.P. for Kent femp. Edw. III. 
Gilbert, Viscount of Kent, 1355, and his arms remain 
Azure, a bend argent. 


In the church of Ash the arms are Argent, a 
chevron sable, between three leopards’ faces or, 
being the foundation of the modern arms. 

The family was spread throughout Kent and 
Surrey, and from it probably derived Sir Moyse 
Hill, ancestor of the Marquises of Downshire. 

I do not think that Ell is a corruption of Hill,. 
though Hill may eyed be derived from Helles in 
some cases. Hill is, however, generally an English 
local name, a contraction of “at-hill.” I cannot 
tind Ell or Helles in the Roll of Fines and Oblations 
of King John. It may be in the Hundred Rolls, 
but the records of the County of Kent might be- 
searched with advantage. Henry BarBer. 

In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
1633-4,’ p. 10, we find “* 1633, 37, IJ. Certifi- 
cate of Thomas Eyll, the High Constable 
>; but I have been unable to discover’ 
where he was High Constable. 

In ‘Calendar of Border Papers: Vol. II. 
1595-16038,’ at p. 797, will be found a letter 
from George Ell to Robin of Pichell, dated 
12 Sept., 1602. 

In vol. xxx. of Sussex Archeological 
Collections, in a note on p. 141, there is- 
reference to a suit in time of K. John 
“between the family of Helles and Manasser de- 
Hastings concerning a carucate of land near Faver- 
sham (abbreviatio Placitorum). The Grange was 
held to Henry III. in serjeanty by Manasser de H. 
(Hasted, iv. 236); and 10 Hen. III. there was a fine- 
levied between Gilbert de Helles and Robert de 
Hastings, of land in Gillingham. Ermine, three 
lozenges gules, was one of the coats of Helles.” 

Jn Sussex Arch. Col., vol. v. p. 242, amongst 
names of priests in the Deanery of Hastings,. 
appear- “‘ Thomas Helles.” H. G. Ext. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


“Supawn”: irs OriGin.—This Ame-. 
rican term for a kind of porridge has been. 
in use from the earliest period. The French 
colonists wrote it soupane, the Dutch 
supaen. One is surprised to find it de- 
scribed in the ‘Century Dictionary’ as. 
*‘ probably connected with pone.” This is 
a most inaccurate statement. The words 
pone and supawn are both of American 
Indian origin, but they are from entirely 
different roots. I need not go into the 
history of pone, as that is being dealt with 
by Dr. Murray. Supawn is an Indian past 
participle, from a verb meaning to soften 
by water, boil soft. In the late Dr. Trum- 
bull’s ‘Natick Dictionary’ it is printed 
saupd-un. Strachey’s Virginian vocabulary 
(circa 1615) includes it as “asapan, hasty 
pudding.” The Abenaki form is given by 
the Frenchman Rasles as ntsanbann, but in 
Laurent’s more modern Abenaki vocabulary 
(1884) it appears as “ nsobon, corn soup.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 
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MarruHias THE [Mpostor.—For a shrewd | an assault with a horsewhip on his married 
people, the Americans are remarkably | daughter. The court, by Mr. Justice Ruggles, 
gullible in matters of religion. Among the | said :— 
impostors who have preyed upon them “We are satistied that you are an impostor, and 
from time to time—and their name is legion— | that you do not believe in your own doctrines. We 
one of the most singular was Robert Mat-_ advise you, come out sail, to 

ee colleague named Elijah ‘ve off your beard, lay aside your peculiar dress, 
— on ho had a colleag jan and go to work like an honest man. 

erson. 

Matthews was born about 1789, and| These 

Pierson probably a few years earlier. New Har 
Matthews, a journeyman house-carpenter of | 4™P0 R 
Albany, N.Y., was carried away by the. BARD SRORNTOR. 
revivalism of Charles G. Finney, himself Aurnorsutr or * Is Lr SHAKESPEARE?’ 
an oddity. Shortly after this, he began to | This anonymous book, regarded by many 
advocate teetotalism, and to denounce the as the ablest presentation of the Baconian 
impiety of shaving and of freemasonry. | theory which has yet appeared, contains a 
Pierson, a fervent Anabaptist, took to him-!| dedication concluding with this subscription 
self authority to preach in New York in) jn red ink :— 


1830, and made an unsuc cessful attempt to So, Reviewers; save my Bacon, 
raise a dead woman to life. This precious O let not Folly mar Delight : 
pair came together in New York in May, | followed by this suggestion of a challenge : 
1832, and soon discovered their spiritual 

3 These my name and claim unriddle 
affinity. Matthews, with some inconsistency To all who set the Rubric right. 


declared himself aay be Matthias the Apostle, The following seems to “set the Rubric 
the angel of Rev. xiv. 6, and also the Creator right”: ‘ Walter Begley, the discoverer 
of all things. Pierson contented himself of * Move 
with the inferior, but respectable title of Cuas 
Baptist. Matthews, managing to beguile a 
: 1e book appeared. | 
wealthy merchant, who became his banker, 
proceeded to adopt a costume which he “Putt ONE’Ss LEG.’—‘The Standard 
thought suitable to his pretensions :— Dictionary > explains this expression as 
“He displayed tine cambric ruffles around his | (slang, U.S.) “* to borrow money or obtain 
wrists and upon his age to a rich — some favor from one by solicitation.” It 
of the has * slightly different meaning in England, 
tribes of Israel. His tine linen nighteaps were @nd is generally used to express an intention 
wrought with curious skill of needlework, with | to deceive or hold up to ridicule. 


the names of the twelve Apostles embroidered Before the invention of the long drop in 
thereon. executions the phrase had another meaning, 
Out of doors he wore it being used to express the action of the 


‘a black cap of japanned leather, in shape like an/ friends of a criminal, who pulled the legs 
inverted cone, with a shade ; a frock coat, generally | of the condemned man to. shorten his 
of fine green cloth Hine with white satin: sufferings. In Hood's poem “The Last 
black pantaloons, sometimes with sandals...... with | Man ’ the hangman, left alone sia the world, 
a black stock around his neck.” contemplates suicide, but desists, saving :— 
He declared that he would build the New _ In vain my fancy begs, ‘ 
Jerusalem in the western part of New York For  agr is not another soul alive 

n the world to pull my legs. 

State. It was to contain an immense and ence 
gorgeous temple. All the temple utensils Joun Hess. 
were to be of gold and silver, marked with) Inscriprions at BELLAGIO, LraLy.—In 
a lion. A manufacturer asked whether it the small cemetery for foreigners attached 
was the British lion they wanted ; to which to the general cemetery, are the following 
Matthews answered, “No; for the British | inscriptions (May, 1905) :— 

lion was a devil ; but he meant the Lion of | 1. Agnes Elizabeth, w. of Althans Black- 


the Tribe of Judah.” | well, of Moseley, Birmingham, ob. at Bellagio, 
In 1834 Pierson died, under circumstances 26 June, 1898, a. 51. 
which strongly suggested poisoning. Mat-| 2. Nellie, w. of Arthur Charles Parkinson, 


thews was tried and acquitted. He was of London, after ten days of marriage, 
imprisoned, however, for three months for ‘ob. 10 June, 1895, a. 25. 
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3. Elmina Crabbe, of Glen Eyre, South- 
ampton, wid. of Col. Eyre John Crabbe, 
KX.H., ob. at the Grande Bretagne Hotel, 
Bellagio, 12 Oct., 1888, a. 77. 

4. Clara Elizabeth, dau. of Edward and 
Mary Ann Pembroke, of Blackheath, ob. 
13 Ap., 1886, a. 18. 

5. Alice Caroline, dau. of Francis and 
Bridget Hobson, of Burnt Stones, Sheffield. 
(Date omitted by me.) 

6. Douglas Herbert, infant s. of Mar- 
guerite Wilhelmine Bunning, ob. 25 June, 
1890, a. 6 months. 

7. Sidney Herbert Brunner, of Winning- 
ton, Cheshire, a. 23, who lost his life in 
saving his elder brother from drowning, 
8 Sept., 1890, bur. 11 Sept. 

8. John Strachey Hare, ob. at Bellagio, 
24 Ap., 1893, a. 48. Erected by his wife. 

9. Catherine Chamberlain. The rest of 
the inscription could not be read on account 
of creepers and weeds covering the cross. 

10. Blanche Henrietta Johnes Pechell, 
of La Boissonade and Maresfield Park, 
Sussex, ob. 12 Ap., 189[0 or 8 7}. 

There is another still smaller cemetery 
(locked) adjoining the English Church, a 
stone in the outside wall of which states 
that the land was bought by Mr. Richard 
Boswell Beddome, of London, as the burial- 
place of his son Thomas William Beddome, 
and given by him to the Commune of 
Bellagio as an English cemetery, January, 
1866. G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 

{For earlier lists of inscriptions on Britishers 
dying abroad see 10 8. i. 361, 442, 482; ii. 155; 
iil. 361, 483; v. 381; vi. 4, 124, 195, 302, 406, 446. | 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND EUROPEAN POLI 
TICIANS.—Mr. Bryce, in his Introduction 
to the Everyman” edition of Speeches 
and Letters of Abraham Lincoln, 1832-— 
1865,’ emphasizes—L think over-emphasizes, 
as a perusal of that work will show—the 
great American President’s lack of education; 
and he observes :— 

** He......can have had only the faintest acquaint- 
ance with European history or with any branch of 
philosophy. The want of regular education was 
not made up for by the persons among whom his lot 
was cast. Till he was a grown man he never moved 
in any society from which he could learn those 
things with which the mind of an orator or a states- 
man ought to be stored. Even after he had gained 
some legal practice, there was for many years no 
one for him to mix with, except the petty prac- 
titioners of a petty town, men nearly all of whom 
knew little more than he did himself.” 

This criticism smacks of the old type of 
belief concerning Lincoln, voiced in a letter 
of March, 1861, by so customarily sagacious 


a political thinker as Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, who wrote :— 

“*T have never been able, either in conversation 

or by reading, to obtain an answer to the question, 
What will the North do if they beat the South? 
To restore the old Union would be an absurdity. 
What other state of things does that village lawyer, 
Lincoln, contemplate as the fruit of victory?” 
It is not, however, borne out by Lincoln’s. 
earlier addresses, while his later are very far 
from being the utterance of a mere “ petty 
practitioner ” or ‘ village lawyer.” In his 
letter to Joshua F. Speed of 24 Aug., 1855, 
for instance, Lincoln observes :— 

“When I was at Washington, I voted for the 

Wilmot Proviso forty times ; and I never heard ot 
any one attempting to unwhig me for that ”— 
a phrase which showed at least sufficient 
acquaintance with the by-ways of European 
politics as aptly to recall the story of the 
younger Pitt exclaiming to a friend concern- 
ing Fox during the debates on the Regency 
Bill of 1788, ** Vll un-Whig the gentleman 
for the rest of his life.”’ 

It was, of course, by coincidence, and not 
through reminiscence, that Lincoln in his 
address before the Washingtonian Temper- 
ance Society, at Springfield, Illinois, on 
22 Feb., 1842, remarked, ‘It is an old and 
a true maxim ‘ that a drop of honey catches 
more flies than a gallon of gall,’” though 
it was Sir Robert Walpole’s expressed 
belief that more flies are caught by honey 
than by vinegar. To Walpole, as to Lincoln, 
was given the opportunity—of which each 
availed himself to the full—for safely carry- 
ing his country through a most perilous 
internal crisis; and each political genius 
was described as a country lout and a buffoon 
by the more cultured and less far-seeing 
among their contemporary critics. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


“CONSCIENTIOUS oBJECTION.”—In the 
‘ Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen ’ (1906), 
p. 183, occurs the following sentence from a 
letter of Leslie Stephen under date 8 Nov., 
1866: ‘“....1 have a conscientious objec- 
tion to my present position.” Possibly 
this may be the earliest use of the expression 
from which in later times we have “ con- 
scientious objectors.” W. 


BorHoMBAR.”’—In Dyce’s ‘ Skelton,’ 
31, in the poem entitled ‘Why Come Ye: 
Nat to Courte ?’ |. 135, we find the form 
‘* Bothombar,” respecting which Dyce says : 
‘*T know not what place is meant here.” 
The context says that the English have- 
made a shameful truce with the Scotch, and 
have given up the war against them, “ from 


‘ | 

d 
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Baumberow to Bothombar.”’ The sense is, 
throughout the northern district of England. 
** Baumberow ”’ is, of course, Bamborough. 
The foot-note says that, in place of ** Bothom- 
bar,” other editions have ‘‘ Bothambar.” 
This gives the solution, for the latter form 
stands for ‘‘ Botham Bar,” 7.e., Bootham 
Bar, in the city of York. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


H IN SHROPSHIRE AND WORCESTERSHIRE. 
—Dr. RANDOLPH at 9 S. vili. 283 inquired 
what ground there was for saying that some 
old Shropshire families drop their h’s, and 
rather pride themselves on doing so. As 
he may not be a subscriber to Berrow’s 
Worcester Journal, the following extract 
from that paper, dated 17 Nov., 1906, may 


jnterest him and your readers generally :— 


**Mr. Stapleton Martin writes from Norton, 
Worcester :...... I have recently read a letter of 
F. O. Morris, the naturalist, who died in 1893, 
written to the London Times newspaper in June, 
1878, in which, after stating that he was afraid that 
the beautiful county of Worcester must be held to 
be the cunabula of the offences of omission and of 
commission against the letter A, he said that when 
he was at school at Bromsgrove the following lines 
ere somewhere about that time in one of the 
Worcester papers : 

The Complaint of the letter H to the Inhabitants 
of Worcester. 

Whereas by you I have been driven 

From hope, from home, from house, from heaven, 

And placed by your most learn’d society 

In exile, anguish, and anxiety, 

I hereby ask full restitution, 

And beg you'll mend your elocution. 

To which the following rejoinder appeared in the 

next week’s paper :— 

Whereas we ’ve rescued you, ingrate, 

From hell, from horror, and from hate, 

From hedgebill, horsepond, and from halter, 

And consecrated you in altar, 

We think you need no restitution, 

And shall not mend our elocution. 


The writer added that he inclined to think that 
they had kept to their determination and had been 
as good as their word. There are now very few old 
(untitled) families in Worcestershire in existence, 
but people who have acquired a certain county 
status in it may be heard, at this day, to drop the 
too-rough fh, though hardly, I think, would [they] 
care‘to boast that they did.’” 


Francis H. REttron. 
$8, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 
[Mr. JONATHAN printed at 5 S. v. 64 
(22 Jan., 1876) a similar * Remonstrance from the 
Letter H to the Inhabitants of Shropshire,’ with an 


* Answer from the Inhabitants of Shropshire.’ The | several groups of languages above specified will be 


first two lines of the *‘ Remonstrance’ run :— 
Whereas by you we have been driven 
From hearth and home, from hope and heaven, 
the second line being a decided improvement. The 
other variations are not important. At9S. vi. 85 


| 


full particulars are given with respect to the 

original publication of Catherine Fanshawe’s cele- 

brated lines 

‘Twas whispered in heaven, ‘twas muttered in hell; 

while at 78. vi. 110 is printed in full Horace May- 

hew’s parody, beginning 

I dwells in the Herth, and I breathes in the Hair; 

If you searches the Hocean, you'll find that I’m 
there. | 


Pancake BELL IN Newcastie.—I was 
rather surprised, as a Londoner, to read in 
Brockett’s ‘Glossary of North - Country 
Words’ that on Shrove Tuesday “it is 
a general custom in the North to have 
pancakes served up.’ This custom is quoted 
by Dr. Murray in the ‘N.E.D.,’ but the 
custom is certainly not peculiar to the North. 
Brockett goes on to quote from Taylor the 
Water-Poet a record of a former custom in 
Newcastle on Shrove Tuesday, which may 
have been (let us hope was) only local :— 

“When the clock strikes eleven, which (by the 
help of a knavish sexton) is commonly before nine, 
then there is a bell rung, called pancake bell, the 
sound whereof makes thousands. of people dis- 
tracted and forgetful either of manners or 


humanity.” 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 
{For the Pancake Bell at various places see 108. 
iii, 225, 331, and the references appended to Mr. 
RATCLIFFE’S note. 


LaneuaGes IN Burma. — The Indian 
Daily News of Caleutta, in its issue of 
7 January, under the heading ‘ The Land of 
Babel,’ says that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Burma has directed that the groups of 
languages shall be officially as follows :— 


I. The Siyin, Tashon, Lai, Chinbok, and Chinme 
dialects of the Chin language, and the Chin language 
as spoken on the borders of Arakan Division, and 
the Thayetmyo, Minbu, and Henzada Districts. 

II. The Kami and Mro languages. 

III. The Chingpaw dialect of the Kachin lan- 
guage. 

IV. The The Manipuri language. 
V. The Karenni, ae Bre, the Padoung, and the 
Zayein languages. 

VI. The Taungthu language. 

VII. The Palaung, the Pale, and Riang (Yang 
Lam dialect) languages. 

7III. The Wa language as spoken either in the 
State of Mang Lun or in the State of Kentung. 

IX. The Lahu or Muhso and the Lisaw languages. 

X. The Atsi or Szi and the Maru languages. 

XI. The Siamese language. 

XII. The Malay language. 

The districts in or on the borders of which the 


held to be spoken are :— 

I. All districts in the Arakan Division, the Hen- 
zada, Thayetmyo, Pakokku, Minbu, and Upper 
Chindwin Districts, and the Chin Hills. 

Il. The Northern Arakan and Akyab Districts. 
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IL. Upper Chindwin, Bhamo, Myitkyina, Katha, 
and Ruby Mines Districts, and the Northern Shan 
States. 

IV. Upper Chindwin District. 

V. The Southern Shan States. 

VI. The Toungoo, Thaton, and Amherst Districts, 
and the Southern Shan States. 

VII. The Ruby Mines District and the Southern 
and Northern Shan States. 

VIII. The Southern and Northern Shan States. 

IX. The Ruby Mines, Bhamo, and Myitkyina 
Districts, and the Northern and Southern Shan 
States 


r 


X. The Bhamo and Myitkyina Districts. 

XI. Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui Districts, and 
‘the Southern Shan States. 

XII. Mergui District. 

It is worth while recording the above list 
in ‘N. & Q.’, if it were only for the sake of 
having it at hand when wanted. 

H. H. 


“Topacco”’: its Erymorogy.—The full 
history of this word is not given in any dic- 
tionary. Itis, of course, a matter of common 
knowledge that it was picked up by the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and originally 
meant the pipe through which the Indians 
either smoked or snuffed the plant. An 
interesting article in The American Anthro- 
pologist, as far back as 1889 (vol. ii. p. 133), 
seems to have escaped the attention of our 
lexicographers. It is by Dr. A. Ernst, and 
he shows that in the Tupi language of Brazil 
taboca is still the name of these primitive 
Indian pipes. It will perhaps be asked 
what connexion there is, linguistically, 
between Brazil and Hayti. Having been 
engaged for many years looking up ety- 
mologies of American terms for the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
I am able to say that the Tupi language of 
Brazil and the Carib dialects of Guiana and 
the isles had a large vocabulary in common. 
The explanation is, not that the languages 
were cognate, but that the Caribs borrowed 
from their neighbours. Many zoological 
terms in English—such as agouti, cabiai, 
coati, quata—may have come to us from 
either Tupi or Carib. The same is true of 
many botanical terms—such as_ karatas, 
moriche, tannia—and to these we may safely 
add the word tobacco. The two forms in 
which it has been preserved, Tupi tabdca 
and Haytian tabdco, are both accented upon 
the middle syllable, and differ so slightly that 
we need feel no doubt as to their identity. 
We thus arrive at the valuable fact that 
tobacco is properly a Brazilian term, but early 
passed over into Guiana, and accompanied 
tthe Caribs in their voyages among the West 
Indian islands, where it took root, and was 
found by the followers of Columbus. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
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‘* POSSESSION NINE POINTS OF THE LAW.” 
—In connexion with this quasi-legal maxim, 
I think the question was asked some time 
ago, “How many points has the law, and 
what are they?” The question did not 
show much appreciation of the meaning of 
of the maxim; but it may perhaps be 
answered according to its wisdom, by saying, 
| “* The law (like anything else) has just as 
/many points as you choose to attribute to 
it for the purpose of stating a proportion. 
When you say (as most people do at present) 
that possession is nine points of the law, you 
suppose ‘the law’ to have ten points; but 
if you say, in accordance with earlier usage, 
that possession is eleven points of the law, 
you suppose ‘the law’ to have twelve 
points ; while, if you say, as has also been 
said, that possession is ninety-nine points of 
the law, you suppose ‘the law’ to have a 
hundred points.” In other words, the 
question is not how many points “ the law ” 
has, but what proportion of all the points 
possession is equal to. The actual purport 
of the maxim, of course, is that, in a dispute 
about property, possession is (or used to be, 
when the saying arose in the fifteenth 
century) so strong a point in favour of the 
possessor, that it might outweigh nine, or 
eleven, or ninety-nine points that might 
legally be pleaded in behalf of some one else. 
The historical illustration of the expression 
will be found in the next issue of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ in which ‘ Point’ will form one of 
the important articles. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MoHAMMEDAMISM IN JAPAN.—In ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ art. ‘Sunnites 
and Shi‘ites’ (vol. xxii. p. 659), Japan is 
included among the countries over which 
the religion of Mohammed is more or less 
spread. Also in Major-General Forlong’s 
‘ Short Studies in the Science of Comparative 
Religions,’ 1897, p. 469, we find Japan with 
China and the adjacent islands stated to 
contain thirty millions of Mohammedans. 
I desire to be informed of any authoritative 
report or observation upon which these 
statements are reasonably founded. : 

Kumacusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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Scort’s ‘Brack Dwarr.—Can any of 
your readers tell me where the original 
autograph MS. of Sir Walter Scott’s * Black 
Dwarf’ is now to be found ? ELsHIeE. 


SAMUEL BarNnarpD.—I shall be glad if any 
reader of "N. & QQ. can oblige me with 
particulars of the ancestors of Samuel 
Barnard, a merchant in London, and a 


major in the Honourable Artillery Company, | 


to which he belonged for about half a century, 

and I believe till his death. He died about 

fifty years ago. B. R. THoRNTON. 
Gitanville Lodge, Brighton. 


CHESTERFIELD AND Worron PorTRAITS.— 


The second son of Katherine Wotton and of | 


Henry Stanhope—Philip, second Earl of 
Chesterfield (1633-1713)—had_ his portrait 
painted by Lely. So had Philip’s second 
wife, Elizabeth Butler (1640-65). May I 
be told the whereabouts of the original 
pictures ? 

I should also be exceedingly grateful for 
any information as to the portrait of Ed- 
ward, Lord Wotton, which used to hang in 


the ** howal”’ at Borton Malherbe, the home | 


in lXent. E. Worron. 
36, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


“Bar Bearaway.’—Why is the bat 
frequently called bat bearaway % An edu- 
cated person has told me that he thought 
the name had arisen from a folk-belief that 
bats had once upon a time been human 
souls, or that they were creatures whose 
employment it was to carry away the souls 
of the departed. Is there any evidence that 
such an opinion was ever prevalent ? 

Epwarp Pracock. 


Dick Norton.’’—I am anxious to 
obtain the pedigree of Col. Richard Norton, 
of the Parliament army, whom Cromwell 
addressed as “* Dear Dick,”’ speaking of him 
elsewhere as ‘idle Dick Norton.” A writer 
in Hampshire Notes and Queries (vol. ii. 
p- 108) says he was Governor of South- 


ampton in 1644, and was styled by Mercurius | 


Aulicus “The great incendiary of Hamp- 
shire.” He also says that Richard Norton 
was a relative of Sir Gregory Norton, one 
of the judges of Charles I., and a brother 
of the Captain Lieutenant Norton who, 
fighting on the King’s side, was captured 
at Romsey by Major Mitford. Col. Norton 


lived at old Alresford Manor House, and | 


was a scion of the Nortons of Rotherfield. 
I shall be much obliged for the pedigree of 
idle Dick, and also to learn who was the 


Honor, daughter of Col. Norton, who/ 


married Sir John St. Barbe, of Broadlands. 
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“There was an Anne Norton buried at 
/Wellow, Hampshire, 22 Dee., 1693. In 
the registers she is styled the Lady Anne 
Norton, widow. There was also a William 
Norton buried 9 Jan., 1695/6. Tradition 
assigns a farm-house at Wellow as the resi- 
dence of one of the regicides. 
(Mrs.) F. H. SUCKLING. 
Highwood, Romsey, Hants. 


CarHay.—What is the origin of this name 
for China ; and how is it pronounced ? There 
is a street in Bristol of the same name, but 

pronounced Cat-hay, which Alderman Bar- 
ker, the antiquary, holds was so styled by 
Bristol merchants who traded with China. 
This seems impossible, especially as there 
are other streets with a similar ending, such 
as Pithay (Pit-hay). It would be interest- 
ing to know the true origin of both names. 
Evacustes A. PHIPSON. 

9, Tithing, Worcester. 

B. E. Smith's ‘Cyclopedia of Names’ says: 
“Cathay (ka-tha). The name given by Marco Polo 
to a region in eastern Asia, supposed to be northern 
China ...... ‘The Persian name Cathay, and_ its 
Russian form of Kitai, is of modern origin: it 1s 
altered from A7-tah, the race which ruled northern 
China in the tenth century, and is quite unknown 
to the people it designates’ (Williams, * Middle 
Kingdom,’ 1. 4).”] 


Drum-Masor: Joun  Brste.—At the 
foot of p. 396, vol. ii. of * The British Army, 
by Sibbald Scott, 1868, mention is made of 
“a brochure by J. B., entitled ‘Mars his Triumph, 
or the Description of an Exercise performed the 
xviii of October, 1638, in Merchant-Taylor’s Hall, 
by certain gentlemen of the Artillery Garden, 
London.’ 

Who was this J. B. ? ; 

I possess a brochure entitled * Scotland's 
Thanksgiving, London, 1642 which con- 
tains a letter to “‘ John Bibie, Drum-Major 
for the Tower and Citie of London.” Can 
this be the J. B. ? Any information about 
Bibie would be welcome. fas 

What is the date of the drum-majors 
“chariot of state” in the Tower? It is 
said to have been drawn by four white 
horses, at the head of the artillery train, 
when on a march. ‘ 

What is the earliest date for an English 
‘drum-major Robert Barret (1598) served 
a great deal abroad, with troops belonging 
to many different nations, and I do not 
| know if the mention of a drum-major in his 
‘Theorike and Practike of Modern Warres 
refers to an English drum-major or to a 
foreign one. W. S. 


REVETT OF CHECKERS, 


Bucks.—Mrs. 


'Revett, quoted in ‘Letters and Journals 
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of Lady Mary Coke,’ ed. Hon. J. A. Home, 
as one of the Princess Amelia’s servants, 
and grandchild of Oliver Cromwell (iii. 110), 
is in a foot-note stated to be the wife of John 
Revett, of Checkers, Bucks, 
“her father being John Russell, 3rd son of Sir John 
Russell, Bart., of Chippenham, who m. Frances, 
youngest dau. of Oliver Cromwell, and widow of 
the Hon. Robert Rich.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ state to what 
branch of the family of Revett or Rivett 
John Revett, of Checkers, belonged ; also 
whether Col. George Revett, killed at Mal- 
plaquet, was of this latter family ? The 
line of Sir Thomas Revett, Kt., of Chippen- 
ham, co. Cambridge, terminated in heir- 
esses. L. ScHANK. 
Conservative Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


“WHAT WANTS THAT KNAVE THAT A 
KING SHOULD HAVE ?”’—Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can find the ballad 
that begins with these words ? The story 
is that one of our Norman kings (I forget 
which), seeing a great feudal lord—an 
ecclesiastic, L think—sweep by with his 
retinue, exclaimed, ‘‘What wants that 
knave that a king should have ?” words 
which became the first line of the ballad 
that I wish to find. G. G. G. 


Pircu-Cars put oN Human HEADS AND 
SET ON Frre.—I find in the text of a modern 
writer of note the following reference to 
this alleged atrocity :— 

“The susceptible British reader should not 
suppose that the exploding of dynamite is the quint- 
essence of Anarchism; any more than the igniting 
of pitch-caps upon the heads of Irish insurgents in 


1798 was the quintessence of British militarism 
in that year. Dynamite has been exploded by 
anarchists, and pitch-caps have been ignited by 
soldiers,” &e. 

I have special reasons for thinking that 
this tale about pitch-caps and their being 
ignited is an absolute falsehood, like many 
other legends about the Irish rebellion of 
1798 which Cruikshank illustrated with such 
wonderful force. Nevertheless, not being 
omniscient, I should like to know on what 
authority the legend has been founded. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—The 
source and exact wording of the following 
are desired :— 

“Some say the age of chivalry is gone, but I say 
the age of chivalry is not gone while there remains 
a wrong to be righted and a man who will say, ‘I 
will set that wrong right, or die in the attempt.’ ” 

Kingsley and Carlyle are in my thoughts ; 
but I have hunted them in vain. 

H. WELLS BLADEN. 


Str H. ON 
TAIN’S SUPREMACY OF THE SEA.—The date 
is wanted of the occasion on which the 
words printed below were spoken by the 
present Prime Minister. They occur in a 
speech some time before 1898 :— 

“T accept in fullest and most complete form the 
doctrine that it is necessary for this country to hold 
the supremacy of the seas. I accept the doctrine of 
standard of supremacy that our fleet should equal 
any two other fleets in the world.” 

W. C. C. 


CarTE, THE Histortan.—I should be 
obliged to any of your readers for infor- 
mation respecting the ancestry and _birth- 
place of Carte, the historian, whose ‘ Life of 
the Great Duke of Ormonde’ was published 
in 1736. F. Goprery. 

2, Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 

[Carte was born at Clifton - upon - Dunsmoor, 
Warwickshire. Sce the lives of him and his father 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


PRETENDED PRINCE OF MACEDONIA.— 
Can any one put me on the track of infor- 
mation as to a certain Gio. Andrea Angelo 
Flavio, calling himself Prince of Macedonia, 
who appeared in Italy about 1605, and dis- 
tributed titles of nobility and crosses of the 
Order of St. George ? R. STEELE. 

Savage Club. 

J.: His PHysicAL CHARACTER- 
istics.—In The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
October last there is a notice of *‘ The Heads- 
man of Whitehall,’ by Philip Sidney. The 
writer of the article, who seems scarcely 
to allow for the fact that all contemporary 
statements are not of equal value to the 
historian, makes the following remark 
among some others which give the reader 
pause :— 

“Far from being the ideal and_ picturesque 
cavalier of that potent wizard Antonio van Dyck, 
Oharles favoured his father, the sandy and slobber- 
ing James, as much as Charles II. favoured his 
mother.” 

What is the authority for this assertion ? 

The ‘potent wizard” could have no 
reason to indulge in childish misrepresenta- 
tion. An artist of genius can paint a striking 
portrait of nearly any type of face, except 
that, of the ‘‘ successful soap-boiler.” 

There is a fine representation of the 
“sandy and slobbering”’ James in the col- 
lection of historical portraits in the chateau 
of Azay-le-Rideau. Lout as he was, a painter 
with insight, could still produce a vivid and 
yet satisfactory portrait of him. 

What contemporaries of the two men 
recorded that Charles I. closely resembled 
his father? And what did the assertion 
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signify ? Did it mean that he was a replica 
of James in features and colouring, or that 
there was merely the strong family likeness 
between them which may exist, and not 
infrequently does exist, between an ugly 
and a handsome man ? 

A querist writing in the Intermédiaire, 
20 Octobre, 1906, says :— 

véritable Charles I*.—J'ai lu récemment, 
dans une revue, que Van-Dyck avait toujours plus 
ou moins embelli ses modéles. Je m’en doutais un 
peu et ai toujours pensé que les images de leurs 
oontemporains, surtout de leurs contemporaines, 
que nous ont laissées certains maitres, pourraient 
bien étre de belles infidéles. Mais auteur ajoute 
que le pinceau de Van-Dyck a tranformé en un 
¢légant gentilhomme jusqu’& ce ‘gnome’ de 
Charles Ie", terme qui me surprend, appliqué, au 
petit-fils de Marie-Stuart, tandis conviendrait 
parfaitement au pauvre Charles I]. d’Espagne. 

“Pour le roi anglais, jai accepté jusqu’a présent 
le type consacré par maints originaux de Van- 
Dyck, un corps droit et souple de gentilhomme 
chasseur surmonté d’une téte au long visage, dont 
lexpression est mélancolique et haute, sans qu’on 
y déméle cette fausseté qui causa en grande partie 
Jes malheurs du second des quatre Stuarts. 

Hs était done au physique le véritable 
Charles HC. M.” 

No doubt an artist who intends to be 
patronized by the world of fashion in any 
age accentuates to some degree the better 
traits in a face, and softens the effect of those 
which are unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, he 
has to keep his work like the sitter, or the 
sitter’s vanity will take up arms. He wants 
a portrait of his own admirable self, not an 
entirely fancy picture. 

Readers of La Fontaine’s fables will 
recollect that when Jupiter called all the 
animals together, that each might say 
whether anything needed altering in its 
appearance, he asked the ape, ‘‘ Are you 
satisfied ?”’ and received the answer, ‘“‘ Why 
not?” The ape pitied the bear, the bear 
the elephant, the elephant the whale, the 
ant the mite. Every one of them was 
critical enough of others, but pleased with 
itself. 

Had Charles I. been a ‘‘ gnome,” what 
satisfaction could it have been to acquire 
a series of portraits which represent an 
entirely different type ? 


NAPOLEON’S CARRIAGE.—I wish to ascer- 
tain what British regiment it was that 
captured Napoleon’s travelling carriage 
after he had left it in his flight from Waterloo. 

J. N. 

MusicaL GENIUS: Is IT HEREDITARY ?— 
I have noticed a peculiarity in musical 
genius in that it does not seem to show 
itself in the family of a great musical com- 


| poser nearly so much as literary genius does 
in the family of a great writer. I think 
that this may be accounted for by the 
fact that composers do not marry, or by 
the fact that when married they have but 
,small families. Can any of your readers 
_cite an instance to the contrary ? 


ENIGMA. 
Replies. 
LATIN PRONUNCIATION IN 


ENGLAND. 
(10 S. vii. 108.) 


THERE is no “ foreign ’’ pronunciation of 
Latin. There is a French pronunciation, 
a German pronunciation, a Spanish, and an 
Italian; and they are all very materially 
different. I doubt whether the Pope would 
(at least without difficulty) understand the 
Gospel as read either in Paris or in Madrid. 

But all these pronunciations agree roughly 
with respect to certain, though by no means 
all, vowel-sounds. They also all agree in 
not pronouncing ¢ like k before e and 7. 

In Roman churches in England the Italian 
pronunciation is naturally adopted. 

Is not Mr. Strone overlooking the pro- 
bability that English pronunciation of English 
changed between 1500 and 1600, and with 
it English pronunciation of Latin, but only 
with it? L should assume that More and 
Colet pronounced the English word “ nature” 
much as the French word “ nature ” is now 
pronounced ; but that Coryat approximated 
to our modern English pronunciation. 
“Natura ’’ would follow “nature,” and 
consequently by 1600 there would be a 
much greater divergency between English 
Latin and any kind of foreign Latin than 
there was in 1500. 

Is there not something in Mulcaster bear- 
ing on this, and tending to show that English 
Latin resisted for a little time the influence 
of the vernacular ? 

May I take this occasion of expressing 
my cordial detestation of the proposed 
change? It is thoroughly unhistorical, 
ignoring in particular English history ; and 
it treats Latin as a dead language. More- 
over, it will work havoc with words adopted 
from the Latin. Already I have heard 
‘*minnus (—): I expect ‘“‘ plooce”’ (+) 
R. JOHNSON WALKER. 


soon. 
Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


I have often tried to get people to under- 
stand that Latin, in England, was doubtless 
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ae gp in the same way as the current 
nglish of the same period. That is all. 

It follows that Latin was pronounced in 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English times nearly 
as in the old classical way, for the plain 
reason that the Old English vowels were 
pronounced (roughly speaking) in the modern 
Italian manner. And these sounds lasted, 
many of them, down to the time of Erasmus 
and later; so that Latin in those days, if 
pronounced in the same way as the English 
of the period, would be reasonably intelligible 
to a foreigner. Most of the violent changes 
in the sounds of English vowels are quite 
late. The subject of phonetics is very 
unsuitable for general discussion ; let those 
who wish to know more consult Sweet’s 
* History of English Sounds ’ or the valuable 
new book by Wyld entitled ‘ The Historical 
Study of the Mother Tongue.’ 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


I can state positively that in my Eton 
days—fifty-five or more years ago—the 
pronunciation of Latin was English-wise, 
not Italian; e.g., amo would be “ eh-mo,” 
musa would be “* mew (moo)-sa,”’ and so on. 

I have, however, been told since that this 
has been changed. 

Epwarp P. WOLFERSTAN. 

45, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


To the views of Coryat and Milton on this 
subject, adduced by Mr. Stronc, may be 
added that of Sir Walter Scott, who wrote 
thereon, with his characteristic good sense, 
in his ‘ Journal,’ under date 25 Jan., 1827 :— 


“*Thought during the watches of the night and a 
part of the morning about the question of Latin 
pronunciation, and came to the following conclu- 
sions: That the mode of pronunciation approved by 
Buchanan and by Milton, and practised by ail 
nations, excepting the English, assimilated in sound, 
too, to the Spanish, Italian, and other languages 
derived from the Latin, is certainly the best, and is 
likewise useful as facilitating the acquisition of 
sounds which the Englishman attempts in vain. 
Accordingly I wish the cockneyfied pedant who 
first disterved it by reading emo for amo, and quy 
for qui, had choked in the attempt. But the ques- 
tion is, whether a youth who has been taught in a 
manner different trom that used all over England 
will heard, if he presumes to use his Latin at 
the bar or the senate; and if he is to be unin- 
telligible or ludicrous, the question [arises] whether 
his education in not imperfect under one important 
view. I am very unwilling to sacrifice our sump- 
simus to their old mumpsimus—still more to humble 
ourselves before the Saxons while we can keep an 
inch of the Scottish flag flying. But this is a ques- 
tion which must be decided not on partialities or 
prejudices.” 

But what is the correct pronunciation ? 
I had been five years at a public school 
when, with the advent of a new head master, 


came the “new” pronunciation; and I 
found a year of this exceedingly trouble- 
some, after having learnt Latin for eight 
or nine years in the older way. We were 
taught to pronounce the c and g hard, and 
the v as w, &c., and this was certainly not 
the pronunciation I heard lately at a Catholic 
funeral, where the priest pronounced the 
c and g as in Italian. R. L. Moreton. 


SPELLING CHANGES (10 S. vi. 403, 450, 
493; vii. 51).—There is urgent need of 
reform. There are signs that a divergence 
between the language of England and 
America is to be feared. For English and 
American to become as different as Spanish 
and Portuguese would be a real calamity to 
the world, a real check to civilization. 

The philologists all agree that spelling 
reform would be a great benefit. The 
philologists of the future will want to know, 
not our rather vain speculation as to the 
origin or etymology of our words, but how 
the best-educated people of our time pro- 
nounced them. 

As far as I know, all reasonable persons 
who have given at all careful attention to 
this subject admit that spelling reform is 
desirable. But I think most of these are 
deterred from putting this opinion into 
action from the contemplation of the vast 
difficulties in the way. I admit that the 
difficulties are vast, but I incline to think 
that the greatest difficulty of all has now 
been overcome by President Roosevelt, viz., 
the want of an authoritative start. 

I have had difficulty in getting the list 
of 300 simplified spellings suggested by his 
learned council. The pamphlet of 57 pages 
(very readable), the booklet, and the card 
can, I believe, be got by any one who will 
apply for copies to the Simplified Spelling 
Board, 1, Madison Avenue, New York City. 

At first I was inclined to reject this board’s 
suggestion to write theater, specter, center, 
meter, &c., for theatre, spectre, centre, metre. 
Meter, for gas meter, eg., is by far the 
commoner spelling in the current English 
of the mother country. I see Prof. Skeat 
in the last edition of his ‘Concise English 
Etymological Dictionary’ has metre, meter, 
as alternative. This raises the very difficult 
question of homophones. I, with trembling, 
advocate the distinction of homophones ; 
e.g., cheg, to denote one special kind of check, 
seems to me certainly useful. So I think 
we should make the reading of English more 
difficult if we confused to, too, and two. 
English is so much more complex than any 
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other of the great languages that we can 
never expect its spelling to be quite so easy 
and simple and regular as that of Italian 
or even German. Our spelling will perhaps 
always be a compromise between phonetic 
and etymology; but it certainly ought to 
be more rationally compounded of these 
two elements. 

It is singular that though all the European 
tongues distinguish voiced from unvoiced 
consonants, in most cases thus, ¢ from d, 
p trom b, k from gq, f from v, they none of 
them clearly distinguish voiced and un- 
voiced sibilants. Thus so we English pro- 
nounce with s unvoiced, but the Germans 
with s voiced. We write is, his, bids, &c., 
8 voiced ; but its, ships, bricks, s unvoiced. 

T. Witsox, B.A.Lond. 

Harpenden. 

Why wastrel (ante, p. 52) at all? Why 
not waster? At all events, wastrel is de- 
fined in Ogilvie’s * Dictionary,’ not as the 
instrument, but as the state of waste, and 
substantivally as ** waste substances.” 

J. Hotpexn 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
vii. 69).—Pror. LavGuHron will find the 
“old ballad” he is in quest of in D’Urfey’s 
* Pills to purge Melancholy,’ vol. iii. p. 210 
of reprint of 1719 edition. 


DUKE oF Went’s CHILDREN (10 S. vii. 
48, 115).—Atter the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, the Government of the day in- 
sisting upon the marriage of the bachelor 
brothers of the Regent, it is known that the 
Duke of Kent demurred from complying 
with their wishes, unless some provision 
were first made out of the public funds for 
Madame de St. Laurent. I think that a 
letter from him to Lord Liverpool upon the 
subject was printed in Creevey’s memoirs, 
and no mention is therein made by H.R.H. 
of any children. As the Duke’s plea for a 
separate income being granted would have 
been much strengthened in the event of 
issue, it is probably safe to assume that 
none had been born, or at all events none 
survived in the year 1816. But the nick- 
name of *‘ Joseph Surface,” given to the 
Duke of Kent by his royal brothers, implies 
that in matters of morality his standard 
was no higher, though more discreet, than 
theirs. 

The task of detailing the amours, and of 
tracing the left-handed descendants, of 
George III.’s children would be considerable, 
and probably unprofitable in view of the 
old proverb, wise child,’ &c. As 


regards King George LV., the Italian author 
of the work describing Queen Caroline’s 
adventures in Italy and elsewhere, lately 
translated into English, has broached a 
curious theory, which is certainly corro- 
borated by the fact that none of that 
monarch’s numerous mistresses was ever 
known to bear him offspring. It is true 
that Grace Dalrymple Elliott, distinguished 
in the gay world as * Dally the Tall,” gave 
birth to a daughter whose parentage was 
sometimes attributed to the then Prince of 
Wales; but the lady’s admirers were not 
few, and the circumstance can hardly be 
said to contradict the fact above stated. 


Your correspondents may find many 
interesting particulars concerning the career 
of Edward, Duke of Kent, in his ‘ Life’ 
by the Rev. Erskine Neale, rector of Kirton, 
Suffolk (an adjacent parish to Newbourne) 
subsequently vicar of Exning, near New- 
market. Prefixed to this laboured pane- 
gyric is a portrait of the Duke “from a 
picture by G. Dawe, R.A., in the posses- 
sion ef H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.” The 
likeness to her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
is striking. : 

In the preface, p. xv, occurs the following 
tribute to ‘N. & Q.,’ then in its infancy :— 

“May I seize this opportuity of naming a little 
periodical, Notes and Queries, as a most desirable 
mode of intercommunication for literary men ?” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to supplement 
my former reply by saying that much about 
Madame de St. Laurent is to be found in 
‘The Life of the Duke of Kent illustrated 
by his Correspondence with the De Sala- 
berry Family,’ by Dr. W. J. Anderson 
(Toronto, Hunter, Rose & Co., 1870). Dr. 
Anderson assures us that she was an 
amiable lady who possessed to the fullest 
extent the Duke’s confidence, esteem, and 
affection, and shared his joys and _ sor- 
rows. These virtues gained for her the 
favour of the Bishop of Quebec, the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, and the leading residents 
of Halifax, except three: Chief Justice 
Blowers ; Foster Hutchinson, a nephew of 
the last royal Governor of Massachusetts 
Bay ; and Col. Kearney, of the Nova Scotia 
Regiment. The last two experienced her 
just indignation and that of the Duke. Her 
name, Julia, was the one most often given to 
girls born at Halifax while she was there. 
Col. Landmann in his ‘ Recollections’ de- 
scribes an evening party at Halifax where 
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she and the Duke sang a duet, Before 
March, 1819, she had retired to a convent, 
according to Dr. Anderson, and doubtless 
she died in the odour of sanctity. Tradi- 
tion describes her as small, dark, and hand- 
some ; and as having a hasty temper, under 
the influence of which she was known to go 
into the garden and tear up flowers. But 
soldiers in danger of severe punishment, who 
appealed to her, were pardoned through her 
influence with the Duke. M. N. G. 


Can Mr. PEE? give any ground or autho- 
rity for the extraordinary report that 
Constance Kent’s father was a son of the 
Duke ? . The fact that he and most of his 
children bore the Christian name of Savill, 
and must therefore be presumed to have 
been connected with a family of that name, 
is strongly against this, since, if he had been 
illegitimate, it is unlikely that the memory 
of a connexion on his mother’s side would 
have been preserved in this way. On the 
other hand, there are facts which, taken in 
combination, point to a French connexion : 
(1) Constance’s second name was Emilie ; 
(2) she and her brother ran away from home 
at the ages of twelve and eleven, with the 
intention of going abroad; (3) after the 
murder she was sent to a convent in France. 
These might be adduced in support of a 
theory that her father was son of Madame 
de St. Laurent ; and as he died 5 Feb., 1872, 
aged seventy, and was therefore born in 
1801-2, this is not inconsistent with the 
statement of M. N. G. that the lady had no 
children down to August, 1800. B. 


Post Boxes (10 8. vi. 389, 453, 475; vii. 
72).—In The Illustrated Times, vol. i. p. 452 
—15 Dec., 1855—are two pictures: one of 
a ‘ London Letter Post,’ the other of a ‘ Paris 
Letter Post.’ The former is square (? five 
square) and very plain; there is a ball on 


the top, springing from a simple ornament | 


of leaves. The latter is round, ornate, and 
rather taller, but of much less diameter. 
On one face of the former is ‘* Post Office 
Letter Box No. 2. 0 miles 7 furlongs 178 
yards from General Post Office.’ On 
the other visible face is a hanging flap 
marked ** Letters ” ; below is a long inscrip- 
tion beginning “ Letter Box,” but the rest 
is illegible. On the French pillar are the 
words ‘‘ Boite aux lettres,” ‘‘ Service des 
postes.”” In each picture a postman stands 
by the “letter post.” 

P. 454 contains an article on ‘ London 
and Paris Letter Posts and Letter Carriers.’ 
It speaks of our “letter posts”? as an im- 
provement borrowed from the French. It 


calls them ‘“‘ cast-iron ‘letter posts,’ or,. 
more properly, ‘postal pillars,’ recently 
erected as succursals to the old receiving 
houses.” It asks :— 

“Why must everything English, to be useful, be 
hideous?......Squat, dwarfed, and clumsy in form, 
they remind us of nothing so much as one of Doctor’ 
Arnott’s stoves that has been given over to a bill- 
sticker......The top of the pillar, capital we cannot 
call it, is finished off by a circular knob, something 
between a cannon-ball and the blazing fircone on 
the summit of the monument. Is not this knob 
peo with a view to the hindrance of the street 

oys in their much-beloved game of leap-frog, and 
to prevent their ‘overing it’? It is certainly as 
eloquently suggestive of such an intention as the 
iron-spiked posts in Burton Crescent.” 

It asks why a postal pillar should have been 
erected at the corner of Norfolk Street, 
Strand, where a post office already existed. 

It says that the first postal pillar erected 
in Paris was the one on the Pont Neuf. 

The two postmen in the pictures wear tall 
hats. The Frenchman’s is of sugarloaf 
shape, with a cockade or some mark like one. 
The colours of the pillars are not mentioned. 

In The Illustrated Times, vol. iv. p. 397 
(20 June, 1857), is the following :— 

“The last few weeks has [x’c] seen the removal of 
most of the ugly-looking letter-posts which about 
a couple of years ago were set up in the streets of 
the metropolis. These have given place to a more 
tastefully-shaped substitute, an engraving of which 
will be found on the present page. Mr. A. Cooper,. 
C.E., of Great George Street, we understand, 
supplied the constructional design, and Mr. W. J. 
Wills, we believe, superintended the ornamenta- 
tion of it. The plan of the pillar is a hexagon, and 
the top has a useful little article in the shape of the: 
compass let into the surface. The space this letter- 
post occupies is much less than that filled by its 
predecessor ; and so far as the matter of taste is 
concerned, the change is one which must meet with 
public approval.” 

The pillar in the accompanying print has a 
festoon of flowers hanging—from, appa- 
rently, small human faces—down each side 
of the hexagon to about the middle of the 
pillar. The angles are decorated, and there 
are ornamental bands—two near the top. 
and two near the foot. The only visible 
inscription is ‘“ V.R.” Beside the pillar 
stands a gentleman of the period with a 
letter in his hand. The colour of the paint 
is not mentioned. RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


“Tro”: “Iroranp ” (10S. vi. 461; vii. 
12, 93).—I do not purpose entering into a 
discussion with Mr. BRESLAR as to the merits 
or demerits of the ‘‘ Ito’? movement; but it 
would be unjust to the Jewish community 
if from his statements it was supposed they 
are in sympathy with this unorthodox 
Zionism, or that they believe their welfare is. 
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likely to be advanced by such organizers. band which encircles the centre of the bell 
Great philanthropically aided migrations | the metal is finely chased, and on either side 
from persecution in Russia to the personal | of the slit are the letters W. R. (? Willielmus 


liberty of North or South America have 
occurred, and are likely to be organized so 
long as the occasion continues. 


does not provide autonomy, nor can the Their circumference is 3 in. 
‘exactly match (externally), but their note 
the same. 


word territorialist be applied to the 
director of such a movement or its par- 
ticipants. 

Mr. BReEsLAR’S phrases are peculiarly his 
own; his views are confined to a few; and 
the movement he acclaims has the support 
only of a class unfamiliar with Russia and 
the aims or requirements of the prospective 
emigrant. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

{We cannot insert any more on this subject. ] 


Pack-Horses (10 8. vi. 
469; vii. 33, 110).—In ‘ Notes on Spanish 
Amulets,’ in Folk-lore, xvii. 461, it is said 
that 
“small bells are in common use, frequently with 
‘other amuletic objects. Practically every horse, 
mule, or donkey in Spain wears a bell, however tiny 
and feeble it may be, not necessarily, perhaps, as an 
acknowledged protection, but certainly as a con- 
‘cession to some once universal custom. To many 
children’s amulets, also, there are little bells 
attached. It is fair to assume that the sound of 
these bells, as amongst the ancient Romans and the 
modern Italians, was formerly intended to keep the 
wearer from witchcraft and fascination.” 


G. W. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to add a note 
or two to Dr. BRUSHFIELD’s interesting 
paper. We have here a dealer in antiquities 
whose keen observation and _ retentive 
memory make him a trustworthy guide, 
and if anything is ploughed or dug up in 
this neighbourhood, it usually finds its way 
to his hands. He well remembers pack- 
horses coming into the city by North Gate, 
bringing in corn from country farms. They 
were decorated with bells hung on frames, 
as described ante, p. 33, the first horse 
having three bells, the second four, and the 
third five, the bells being of varying sizes 
and harmonizing well. The man showed 
me a large spherical horse-bell of bronze, 
‘9 in. in circumference, attached by an iron 
ring to a staple, welded into a leather 
collar, which must have hung round the 
horse’s neck. The width of the collar is 
mearly 2 in. The bell has two round holes 
above, and a wide aperture beneath. A 
detached iron ball inside sounds at every 
movement. My friend called this bell a 
“‘rumbler,” a word which I fail to find in the 
dialect dictionaries. Beneath the narrow 


Rex, 7.e., William III.). Three small bells 
of similar construction were ploughed up on 


But this|a hill-farm near Lavant last December. 


They do not 


Cow- and sheep-bells made of 
sheet iron, just like the old Irish bells, were 
used on the Downs here not long ago. They 
vary a little in size and weight, but are 
generally about 7 in. in height by 15 in. in 
circumference. St. Patrick’s bell, as illus- 
trated in Smith and Cheetham’s ‘ Dict. 
of Christian Antiquities,’ is almost a ditto 
of the typical cow-bell of Sussex. Some 
interesting notices of bells attached to 
animals are to be found in Magius, ‘ De 
Tintinnabulis,’ Amsteledami, 1689. This is 
a scarce little book, but it is reprinted, with 
its illustrations, in the second volume of 
De Sallengre’s folio ‘Thesaurus of Roman 
Antiquities, as also is Angelo  Rocca’s 
interesting treatise ‘De Campanis,’ dealing 
with the antiquities of church bells. Finally, 
Dr. George Stephens (‘ Handbook of Runic 
Ornaments,’ ed. 1884, p. 183) figures and 
describes two Swedish bracteates which 
have a rudely designed horse in their centre, 
with something on his back which may 
be intended for a crate or crook. Prot. 
Stephens deciphers the inscription HHLA:.EDU- 
ALTE-UILEA FIHEDU (Hledwig for 
Alte-Uile made this). The first name, 
he says, means lade-wigg, ‘* pack-horse,” 
“ carrying-nag,” and is the goldsmith’s 
rebus-play on his own name. 
DEEDES. 
Chichester. 


‘LAWYERS IN LOVE’ (10 8. vii. 90).— 
This novel was by W. J. N. Neale (1812- 
1893), a notice of whom will be found in the 
‘D.N.B. Neale was never included in 
‘Men of the Time,’ a much less useful book 
than the one that has supplanted it, 
namely, ‘Who’s Who.’ Further informa- 
tion about his family will be found in Foster’s 
‘Men at the Bar,’ 1885, one of the most 
useful books I have. 

In early life Neale wrote a number of 
novels, nearly all naval'‘and mostly anonyma. 
My only authority for saying the above 
work is his is that it is put under his name 
in ‘The London Catalogue, 1816-51,’ and 
in ‘The English Catalogue,’ with the date 
1844. It is not included in the list of his 
works in the ‘ D.N.B.’; but there is no doubt 
it is by him. 
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My father, who knew Neale well, told me 
he had the power of being able simultaneously 
to dictate to several writers and to talk to 
some one else, which I always thought must 
be pretty quick work. RateH THOMAS. 


‘Lawyers in Love,’ by the author of 
‘Cavendish’ (Capt. W. Johnson Neale), 
3 vols., post 8vo, was published by Coch- 
rane in 1844, price 31s. 6d. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 


GEORGE GEOFFRY WYATVILLE (10 S. vii. 
109).—He died in Montagu Square, 27 Jan., 
1833. Joun B. WArNEWRIGHT. 


up My (HIS) (10S. vi. 509; 
vii. 53).—As this expression, very common 
before 1650, is stated by several of your 
correspondents to be obsolete, and is marked 
obsolete in ‘The Century Dictionary,’ may 
I be allowed to point out that it still lingers 
in literary use ? Here are some examples 
which will supplement those given in Nares’s 
“Glossary ? :— 

“Let me have your prayers, that......I may not so 
anworthily act, as if I believed I ought to set up 
my rest in my mean se/fand think nothing further 
‘to be done, with the opportunities put into my 
hand, by the divine favour, and the best of men!” 
Richardson, ‘Pamela,’ ‘Works’ (1883), 
1. 


7. 
**When I last wrote to you I was in lodgings. I 
am now in chambers, No. 4, Inner Temple Lane...... 
Here I hope to set up my rest, and not quit until 
Mr. Powell, the undertaker, gives me notice that I 
may have possession of my last lodging.”—2 Jan., 
1810, C. Lamb, ‘ Letters’ (1888), i. 256. 

**Went to poor Lydia White’s, and found her 
extended on a couch, frightfully swelled, unable to 
stir, rouged, jesting, and dying. She has a good 
heart, and is really a clever creature, but unhappily, 
or rather happily, she has set up the whole staff o 
her rest in keeping literary society about her.”— 
re 1826, Sir W. Scott, ‘Journal’ (1890), 
i. 305. 

“Tn 1814 she [Fanny Godwin] had visited Wales, 
and possibly may have known Swansea, where now 
she chose to set up her everlasting rest.” — 1887, 
E. Dowden, ‘ Life of P. B. Shelley,’ ii. 57. 

There are also among my notes references 
to Evelyn’s ‘ Diary ’ (i. 192) and to Smollett’s 
‘Humphry Clinker’ (p. 308); but as the 
editions are not available, I am unable to 
quote the passages. As occasionally met. 
with at the present time, the expression is 
very probably a reminiscence of the familiar 
quotation in * Romeo and Juliet.’ 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, Mass. 


[H. K. Sr. J. S. also thanked for reply. ] 


HEENVLIET AND LorD Worron’s 
Daveuter (10 8. vii. 130).—The following 
note from the ‘ Catalogue of the Rawlinson 


MSS.,’ iv. part i. col. 352 (Oxf., 1893), 
appears to show that the marriage took 
place at the end of 1640 or beginning of 
1641. It describes a part of the contents 
of MS. D. 559 :— 

“*Copie dune lettre escrite au...... tres-rev. pére 
Jacobo Usserio, archevesyue d’Armachan, par 


| Ludov. de Dieu; Leyden, 17 Nov., 1640.’ On behalf 


of the sieur Heenvliet (son of the professor Poly- 
ander) and his proposed marriage with Lady 
Stanhope; containing a history of the bag of 
Kerckhoven, in reply to representations that Heen- 
vliet was of a vulgar family and of an obscure 


place.” 
W. D. Macray. 


‘EDINBURGH REVIEW’ ATTACK ON Ox- 
ForD (10 S. vii. 128).—In The Edinburgh 
Review for April, 1810, there is a rejoinder 
to an anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘A 
Reply to the Calumnies of The Edinburgh 
Review against Oxford,’ published in the 
same year. The pamphlet was written by 
Dr. Edward Copleston:; the article in the 
Review was the joint work of Dr. John 
Playfair, Sydney Smith, and Payne Knight. 
From this it appears that the articles which 
had given offence were three. The first 
was a review of Laplace’s ‘ Mécanique 
Céleste’’ (Jan., 1808), which was written by 
Playfair. The second was the notice of 
the Oxford edition of Strabo in the Review 
for July, 1809. This was written by Payne 
Knight. The third was a review of Edg- 
worth’s ‘ Essays on Professional Education ’ 
(Oct., 1809), which was written by Sydney 
Smith. The authority for the names of 
these contributors to the great Whig 
review is the excellent little monograph 
privately printed by Dr. W. A. Copinger. 


t| According to the same authority, only two 


articles are known to be Sir Daniel Sandford’s 
in the first fifty volumes. These are a notice 
of Mitchell’s ‘ Aristophanes’ (Nov., 1820) 
and of Hahnemann (Jan., 1830). The last 
strikes one as a curious subject for the 
brilliant Professor of Greek. 

E. A. Axon. 


[Further reply from Mr. J. P. OWEN next week. ] 


PEOPLE TO BE AVOIDED OR CULTIVATED 
(10 8. vii. 130).—Mr. Larxam will find the 


lines he seeks discussed at 10 S. i. 167, 235, 
277. LIONEL SCHANK. 


I hope the subjoined extract from The 
South Place Magazine for February may be 
of some assistance to Mr. LATHAM :-— 

“The recent Harveian Oration was delivered in 
the hall of the Royal College of Physicians by Dr. 
William Osler, Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford. Prof. Osler took as his subject ‘The 
Growth of Truth,’ as illustrated by the history of 
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Harvey's great discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. In the course of an eloquent address, Prof. 
Osler made some remarks that are especially inter- 
esting to us asa society. He said: ‘The iron yoke 
ot conformity was upon all necks, and in our minds, 
as in our bodies, the force of habit became irre- 
sistible. From our teachers and associates, from 
our reading, from the social atmosphere about us, 
we caught the beliefs of the day, and they became 
art of our nature. For most of us that happened 
in the haphazard process we called education ; and | 
it went on just as long as we retained mental re- 
ceptivity. It was never better expressed than in 
the famous lines which occurred to Henry Sidgwick 
in his sleep: 
We think so because all other people think so ; 
Or because or because— after all, we do think so; 
Or because we were told so, and think we must think 
sO: 
Or because we once thought so, and think we still 
think so; 
Or because, having thought so, we think we will 


think | 
ALICE M. PuGH. | 
[Other correspondents thanked for replies. ] 


SLAVERY IN ENGLAND (10 S. vii. 149).— 
The heading and the phrase “slaves in this 
country ” suggest that the decision named 
had to do with persons of our race, whereas 
it concerned negro slavery. S. I. E. 


INQuiRER wishes to know the supposed 
number of slaves in England in 1772, when | 
Lord Mansfield delivered his great judg- 
ment. IL had it in my mind that the number 
was 30,000; but the impression is hazy, 
and I have failed to verify it. I find, how- 
ever, the following in ‘The Liverpool 
Privateers ’ (Heinemann), a very interesting 
work giving much attention to the history 
of the Liverpool slave trade :— 

“In 1764 The Gentlemaws Magazine estimated | 
that there were upwards of 20,000 slaves then domi- | 
ciled in London alone, and these slaves were openly 
bought and sold on ‘Change.”—P. 477. 

DovuGias Owen. 

Scott (10 S. vii. 10, 74, 
130).—In this interesting list it would be 
unfortunate to omit the beautiful designs 
in the large edition of Firmin Didot, Paris. 
In some respects these excel our home pro- 
ductions. ‘Quentin Durward’ and ‘ Rob 
Roy’ may be specially commended, al- 
though it is amusing in the latter to find | 
the nineteenth-century College of Glasgow 
at Gilmorehill represented as the scene of | 
the duel between Frank and Rashleigh. 

Rospert Duncan. 


House of Commons. 


Surely James Skene (1775-1864) has the 
best claim to be considered the first illus- 
trator of Scott’s romances. The ‘Series of 
Sketches of the Existing Localities alluded to 


in the Waverley Novels,’ etched from his 
own drawings, and published at Edinburgh 
in 1829, are the earliest and most useful in 
the whole “Scott Gallery.” At least they 
represent a selection only of a very large 
number of drawings made by Skene not only 
in Scotland, but during his visit to France 
in 1822. It is said (* Life of Scott,’ iv. 323) 
that his intimate knowledge of that country 
inspired ‘Quentin Durward’; and_ the 
Jewish element in lvanhoe’ was partly 
due to his suggestion. 

I have in my possession three most inter- 
esting letters from Skene to John Martin 
(the bibliographer, 1791-1855), discussing 
the latter's proposal to issue a further 
volume of Sketches of ‘ Waverley’ topo- 
graphy. Although unpublished, they are 
too long to transcribe for these pages ; but 
1 shall be pleased to let E. N. G. have sight 


them. 


Skene refers to his “ Portfolios of Draw- 
ings,” the result of his explorations. For 
two of the romances he did not prepare 
drawings :— 

“You will no doubt have remarked that ‘ The 
Antiquary” is omitted in my series. This was done 
at the author's suggestion, as he had no individual 


| subjects so distinctly in view as to justify their 


being given as localities, and he was desirous that 
no part of my plan should rest upon assumption or 
mere conjectural resemblance. The real abode of 
the Antiquary was altogether different from the 
tictitious one, the other subjects of interest in the 
novel had no identity whatever, and without these 
leading scenes he did not consider the passing 
notices as worth depicting.”—Letter of 13 March, 
1831. 
Here is the second instance :— 

“©The Crusaders’ is the only tale in the whole 

. . . . 
series in which I tind myself deticient, never having 
been in Palestine, and feeling rather fastidious as 
to contining my etchings to subjects which I had 
myself sketched from Nature.”—Letter of 27 Feb., 


| 1831. 


As an intimate friend of Scott, this illus- 
trator had exceptional facilities to ensure 
the accuracy of his identifications, and his 
ability was appreciated by the author, who. 
said of him, ** Skene is, for a gentleman, the 
best draughtsman I ever saw” (* Familiar 
Letters,’ 144, quoted by *‘ D.N.B.”). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


CHARLES READE’S GREEK QUOTATION : 
Seneca (10 S. vii. 110).—For the idea of 
improving misfortunes into blessings by the: 
help of virtue see Seneca, * Epistles,’ 71, 5: 
‘*“Omnia incommoda suo iure bona voca- 
buntur, que modo virtus honestaverit.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. Copyright 
Edition. Vols. IL, VI, and VIL. 
(Heinemann. ) 


We have here the first volumes of a complete, 
authoritative, very handsome, and, as events will 
probably show, detinitive edition of the dramatic 
works of Henrik Ibsen. The appearance of this is 
welcome as establishing the fact that the pother 
raised concerning the Scandinavian poet is over, 
and that his place in the dramatic hierarchy is at 
length awarded him. While it endured, the feud 
concerning him was keenly and obstinately waged, 
and the position now assigned him is one among 
recognized writers, and not in a class apart. : 
Irregular, as is seen, is the order in which the 
separate volumes are put forth, and there is some 
reason to gee. ong that the first of the series will 
be the last to be issued. To a great extent the 
order will be chronological, and Vol. I. will consist 
of the earliest plays in order of appearance—‘ Lady 
Inger, ‘The Feast. at Solhaug,’ and‘ Love's 
Comedy.’ while vol. ii., the first to reach us, com- 
prises “The Vikings at Helgeland’ (recently pro- 
duced by Miss Ellen Terry at the Imperial) and 
the as yet unseen ‘ Pretenders.’ Like the previous 
and incomplete edition, the present is issued under 
the supervision of Mr. William Archer, who, in a 
printed excerpt from the general preface, not yet 
published as a whole, accepts ultimate and plenary 
responsibility for all the translations except those 
ot ‘ Love’s Comedy’ and * Brand,’ which, as regards 
the translations and the introductions, are entirely 
the work of Prof. Herford. Responsibility does 
not in Mr. Archer’s case extend turther in some 
instances than the exercise on his part of an un- 
restricted right of revision. With some modesty 
he adds that in plays translated by others the 
merits of the English version belong for the most 
part to the original translator, while the faults may 
have been introduced, and must have been sanc- 
tioned, by Mr. Archer himself. : 
The prefatory chapters or introductions to the 
various plays are in the main identical with those 
supplied to the former edition, their purpose being 
to iow the conditions under which the works were 
written, and the influences to which the dramatist 
was subject previous to or during their composition. 
To a much greater extent than previously is literary 
criticism indulged in. In‘ The Vikings at Helge- 
land,’ for instance, the construction is declared to 
be all Ibsen’s own and quite masterly, and the play 
is awarded a species of praise that a few years ago 
would have had a dubious sound in the mouth of a 
“ eritic of the new school, and is described as “well 
made” in the highest sense of the word. The word 
* Vikings” in the title is said to be a very free 
rendering of the — original expression, which 
means warriors—as Mr. Archer says, a colourless 
word. A despairing appeal is made that “‘ Viking 
should be pronounced so as to rime, not with 
“liking,” but with *‘seeking,” or ‘at worst” 
The third volume is monopolized by ‘Brand, 
which appears in the poetical and rimed translation 
ot Dr. Herford. To his translator Ibsen said con- 
cerning the versification of this poem, ‘*I wanted 
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a metre in which I could career where I would, as 
on horseback.” And in his hands the metre deve- 
lopes a versatility of tone rhythm and rime arrange- 
ment ‘‘for which Browning’s ‘Christmas Eve’ and 
‘Easter Day’ is the only proximate English parallel.” 
The sixth volume contains the two allied plays, 
‘The League of Youth’ and ‘Pillars of Society.’ 
The latter is said to be from the end of the first act 
to the middle of the last a model of skilful plot- 
development. For the seventh volume were reserved 
the two epoch-marking plays * A Doll’s House’ and 
‘Ghosts ’—-works which, the editor holds, left the 
higher and subtler qualities of Ibsen’s genius for the 
most part unrepresented, and were mainly respon- 
sible 90 the grotesquely distorted vision of him 
which for so long haunted the minds even of intel- 
ligent people. 

So far as the edition has been carried out, it is 
ideal in all respects. That it will be continued on 
a like scale of excellence is not to be doubted : and 
the ay pearance of the perfect set is an event to be 
sane anticipated by lovers of the drama. 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Sereuteenth 
Century. Compiled from the Papers, and illus- 
trated by the Portraits at Claydon House by 
Frances Parthenope Verney and Margaret M. 
Verney. Second Edition. 2 vols. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

A WELCOME and an important addition to ‘ The 
Silver Library ” of Messrs. Longman is made in the 
reissue, with corrections and emendations, of the 
* Memoirs of the Verney Family,’ published bet ween 
1892 and 1899 by two successive Lady Verneys. To 
the merits of the first edition, with its splendid 
reproductions of the pictures in Claydon House and 
elsewhere, we have drawn frequent attention. In 
the case of few English families have we a record so 
sustainedly interesting. Though this must be con- 
sidered a cheap edition, it is, like the first. freely 
illustrated. Some attempt at condensation has 
heen made. The treatment, however, is reverent. 
It is impossible to conceive a library of historical 
reference or consultation which does not include 
the Verney memoirs, which, apart from the light 
they cast. upon history and social matters, have 
much of the charm of romance. A benefit is con- 
ferred upon the booklover to whom they are 
presented in a guise so handsome. 


The Newspaper Press Directory. (Mitchell & Co.) 
On the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of this 
valuable guide we had, it may be remembered, two 
notes giving its history (land 8 April, 1905). The 
present volume, the sixty-second, continues the 
record of rapid progress made by our Press. We 
could wish that in all branches of our commerce 
like energy was shown to that displayed by the 
workers in the world of newspapers. 

The outstanding event connected with newspapers 
in the past year was the London daily which pub- 
lished its first and last issues within tive consecutive 
days. This paper, under the title of The Majority, 
was ‘started on July 10th, and ceased on July 14th 
from lack of capital.” 

It is curious that at the present time there should 
be only one paper in the United Kingdom bearing 
the title of Sim, and that a weekly journal. The 
Sun is an historical title among newspapers on 
account of the evening paper of that name started 
by William Pitt while he was Prime Minister, with 
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George Rose as its first editor. In 1825 it was pur- | were in the Eastern shires ; but there were no doubt 
chased by Murdo Young, a man full of energy, who | a few favoured spots where a better state of things. 
was the first to send express reports of important | prevailed. In some places men had bequeathed 
meetings to the leading towns. His enterprise in| money for the purpose of much-needed repairs. 
this direction once led him into a serious mistake. | How far back this wholesome practice goes cannot 
A meeting was announced to be held on Penenden | be discovered. Many instances are recorded under 
Heath in favour of Catholic Emancipation. Richard | ‘ Highways’ in the indexes to Dr. Sharpe's ‘Calendar 
Lalor Sheil was to speak, and as he attached con- | of Wills proved in the Court of Husting, London.” 
siderable importance to the event, he wrote the For instance, John de Oxenford, vintner, Mayor in 
speech out in full. Young. desiring to have it in | 1341-2, left bequests for repairs of London Bridge and 
time for the evening mail, obtained the manuscript | the great and the little bridges at Oxford, and for: 
from Sheil, and published it in 7'he Sun the same the maintenance of bridges at other places, includ- 
evening, interlarding it with such phrases as ‘‘vehe- | ing Maidenhead. An episcopal will gives an example 
ment applause,” ‘loud and long continued cheer- of a noble bequest of this kind : Nicholas Bubbe. 
ing,” &c.; but unfortunately the speech was not | wyth, Bishop of Bath and Wells 1408-24, bequeathed 
delivered, Sheil not being able to obtain a hearing. a thousand marks tor the repair of ** the rotten and 
A favourite phrase afterwards applied to the | deep-sunk lanes of Somerset.” The gilds, too, took 
eloquent orator was that of ‘Speechless Sheil.” | their part in this good work ; but this source of 
Murdo Young's energy inspired others, and in 1845 | revenue was diverted when in the reign of Ed- 
he conferred the editorship on his son-in-law | ward VI. their wealth passed into lay hands. 
Charles Kent, that “right friend and gentleman” | Many, probably most, of the medieval bridges not 
and old contributor to our columns. Kent was | belonging to London or our large cities were works 
then only twenty-two. See the obituary notice | of private munificence ; it therefore follows that 
9S. ix. 200. the ways by which they were reached must have 
Last year’s honours to the press included a, been put into a tolerable condition, or they would 
ree tor Sir James Joicey, a knighthood for Mr. have been useless. The systematic improvement of 
* ©. Gould, and Mr. H. Labouchere being made a , the roads began about the middle of the eighteenth 
Privy Councillor. Among those who retired from | century, but at. first it was carried on, without 
editorship were Sir F.C. Burnand from Punch, Dr. | order or connexion, by men who were for the most 
Charles Russell from he Glasgow Herald, and Mr. | part ignorant of the process of road-making. Even 
T. Catling from Lloyd's Weekly News, The | so late as the early days of Queen Victoria many of 
obituary includes Sir John Leng, of whom it is | our local highways were as bad as they can have 
interesting to recall that when a boy at school he | been in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
was joint editor of a manuscript magazine with! ‘Insular Fiction’ treats of six typical English 
Phaedes Cooper, who afterwards became so well | novels by a like number of writers, and shows how 
know as editor of 7'he Scotsman ; James Hender- | almost wg Cre “y it is for a modern author to dis- 
son, the publisher of the first halfpenny evening | entangle himself from the cords that convention 
paper; and James Annand, M.P., proprietor of | has bound around him, so that the vision he sees. 
The Shields Gazette, founder of The Northern | may be truly pictured. Thus he has to impose on 
Weekly Leader, and the tirst editor of The Neir- | himself restraints which to the more imaginative: 
castle Daily Leader. In early youth Annand had | mind become fetters. This in no way arises from 
to spend his days in shoeing horses, but his wish | the obvious fact that some things from their very 
was to become a journalist, notwithstanding the | nature are unworthy or incapable of imaginative: 
“prediction of the local minister that if he per- | treatment; it proceeds rather from the motive of 
sisted in his ambition he would come to a bad end.” | avoiding those things which to publisher and re- 
In spite of all the disadvantages under which he | viewer alike would seem unconventional. 
started, he became member of Parliament for his| ‘Tradition in Art’ is in many respects highly 
native district, but, sad to record, he did not live | satisfactory, but is too much given to value tra- 
to take his seat, as he died suddenly of heart | dition, not because it hands down memories of what 
disease on 9 February last year. was noble and great when executed by those to: 
The ‘ Directory’ should find its place in all public | whom the inspiration was real, but because certain 
libraries. forms in which beauty has been moulded have: 
. . something which in itself has become sacred. The 
The Edinburgh Review: January, 17, (Longmans | writer allows some merit to the movementof the Pre- 
& Co.) | Raphaelites, but on the whole deals out to them 
Tue paper on ‘The English Industrial Revolution _ hard measure. 
ot the Eighteenth Century’ indicates that the | ‘The Age of Reason’ is an interesting paper. It 
writer is free from partisan feeling—a blight which | is a caretul review of Mr. John Morley’s books 
often distigures work relating to subjects of this | on the pre-revolutionary period in France, begin- 
class, even when they are the result of adequate | ning with Voltaire and Rousseau, and ending with 
knowledge. Much of interest, however, might eon | Burke. There is very much that is valuable, but of 
been added, if sutticient space had been at the | a character so nearly touching on the politics of the 
writer’s disposal. We wish he had dwelt on the | present as to be unsuited to our pages. 
fact that the various districts of England can by no ‘The Italian Garden’ is worthy of far more atten- 
means be classed together so far as rural progress is | tion than, we fear, the idle reader will be willing 
concerned. The highways, for example, were in | to give to it. 
very different conditions in neighbourhoods not far | cae saad 
distant from each other; much depended on the! Messrs. Be. will shortly publish a revised 
geological character of the country. So far as we | translation of Bede’s * Ecclesiastical History.’ It is: 
ha ve been able to ascertain—though we need not say | based on the well-known version of Dr. Giles, but 
we speak with some doubt—the roads on the whole | it has been submitted to a thorough revision by 
were less evil in the North and West than they | Miss A. M. Sellar. 
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BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 

A very good suggestion was made in The 
Publishers’ a few weeks back—that book- 
sellers would do well to place a date on their cata- 
logues. Messrs. Sotheran & Co. have always done 
so on their Price Current, and we think our other 
friends would do well to adopt the plan. 

Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford, includes in his Cata- 
logue CXVII. ‘ Barras Memoirs,’ 4 vols., 12s. 6d. ; 
Campbell's ‘Chancellors,’ 7 vols., 1848, 1/. 17s. 6d. ; 
and ‘Castlereagh Memoirs,’ 12 vols., 1848-58, 3/. 3s. 
There is a long list under Modern Poetry, and 
another under Greek and Latin Classics. Other 
entries comprise Atkyns’s ‘Gloucestershire,’ 1768, 
7s.3 Fry’s ‘Pantographia,’ 1799, 3/.; Meyrick’s 
*Antient Armour,’ 1830, 3/.; Millingen’s ‘ Ancient 
Unedited Monuments,’ 1822-6 (reprint), 1/. 48. ; 
Shakespeare, Pickering’s “‘ Diamond Classics,” 1825, 
9 vols., 1/. 1s.; and Rickman’s ‘Styles of Archi- 
tecture,’ 1/. 10s. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 148 contains a 
number of books relating to Freemasonry, also a 
long list under Shakespeare, the latter including 
the Clarendon Press reproduction of the First 
Folio, 6/. 10s., and the Kelmscott reprints of the 
* Poems,’ 6/. 6s. There are interesting items under 
Cruikshank. Under Dickens we find the first 
edition of ‘ Pickwick’ in the original cloth, 2/. 12s.; 
unfortunately, the plates are —— The general 
list includes the rare first edition of ‘The Wild 
Goose Chase,’ 1652, 15/. 15s.; Blake’s Works, edited 
by Ellis and Yeats, large paper, 4/. 10s.; a very fine 
copy of ‘Drake Revived,’ 1653, 16/. 16s.; and the 
first edition of Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ 1/. 1s. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
in their List 297 the first edition of Atkyns’s 
‘Gloucestershire,’ 1712, 16/. 16s.; and Gilchrist’s 
© Life of Blake,’ 1/. 5s. Choice works under Cera- 
mies include Chaftfers’s ‘ Keramic Gallery,’ 6/. 15s. ; 
and Delange’s ‘Faiences Italiennes,’ 10/. There 
are first editions of Swinburne, also some of 
Pickering’s_ beautiful ‘* Diamond Classics”; and 
under Raphael is J. A. Symonds’s copy of. the 
three series of the wall paintings in the Vatican, 
Roma, 1772-7, 12/. 12s. The drawings were made 
by Comporesi, and engraved in a highly finished 
style. here is also a magnificent copy of 
Roberts’s ‘Holy Land,’ in a handsome case of 
ornamental woods, inlaid, with plate-glass panels 
and glass doors, 1842-9, 40/. A pretty set of French 
standard plays, 67 vols., 1810-12, is 3/. 3s.; and 
interesting items will be found under Grosart, 
Costume, &c. 

Mr. William Hitchman’s Bristol List 45 contains 
‘Bartolozzi,, by Andrew Tuer, 3/. 3s. ; Dixon’s 
‘Royal Windsor,’ 4 vols., 18s.; Jesse’s ‘Life of 
Beau Brummell,’ 1/. 16s.; La Fontaine, complete 
translation, 128 plates, 2/. 2x.; Lingard’s ‘ England,’ 
14 vols., half-calf, 1823-31, 3/.10s.; Rabelais, Urqu- 
hart, and Motteux’s translation, 1904, 2 vols., 4to, 
V/. 1ls.; and * Rubens,’ by Max Rooses, 2 vols., 4to, 
2/. 5s. 

Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham, 
send us their Catalogue 177, containing the first 
vols. of Bentley's Miscellany, 1837-50, 5/. 15s. ; 
‘The British Essayists,’ by Bergner, 45 vols., 1823, 
3/. 3s.; Burton’s ‘Arabian Nights,’ 15/. 15s. ; 
Leslie’s ‘Life of Constable,’ 1845, 2/. 2s.; Knight’s 
‘Old England,’ 3 vols., folio, 12s. 6d.; Pickering’s 
‘“*Wreath Edition” of Shakespeare, 11 vols., half- 


| Dibdin’s ‘ Tour,’ 1838, is priced 3/. 10s.: an 


calf, gilt, 1825, 47. 17s. 6¢.; Farmer and Henley’s: 
‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 7 vols., 4/. 4s.; ‘Cassell’s 
Picturesque Europe,’ 5 vols., 2/. 15s. (original 
subscriber’s copy) ; and Eliot Warburton’s ‘ Prince- 
Rupert,’ 3 vols., first edition, 1849, 1/. 18s. 6d. A 
scarce item is Wither’s ‘Speculum Speculativum,” 
12mo, 1660, 2/. 2s.; and there is a handsome large- 
= copy of Heyne’s ‘ Virgil,’ 8 vols., 4to, 1793,. 

Messrs. Mayer & Miiller, of Berlin, devote their: 
Catalogue 226 to Oriental works formerly belonging 
to Dr. G. Huth, of the University of Berlin. The- 
first section deals with the general history of the: 
East, followed by works relating to Persia, India,. 
Central Asia, Egypt, Africa, Japan, &c. A second’ 
catalogue will treat of Semitic, African, and’ 
American languages. Would not Messrs. Mayer & 
Miiller do well to follow the English plan of 
numbering the various items? 

Mr. E. Menken’s Book Circular 175 contains two: 
scarce Alpine items: Atkin’s ‘Ascent to the: 
Summit of Mont Blane on the 22nd and 23rd of 
August, 1837,’ 2/. 12s.; and Martin’s ‘Ascent, 16th to- 
18th of 9th Month, 1834,’ 2/7. 12s. Both of these- 
works were privately printed. Under Ancient 
Religions we tind Bryant’s ‘ Ancient Mythology,” 
1775-6, 1/. 5s. 6d. There is a beautiful MS. on fine- 
vellum, ‘Antiphonarium cum Notis Musicis,” 
See. XIV., 20/. The ornamentation is very delicate.. 
Under Coloured Plates are Mayer’s ‘Views im 
Egypt,’ Bowyer, 1803-4, 3/. 3s.; Rabelais et l’CEuvre 
de Jules Garnier,’ Paris, 1897, 3/. 15s.; and ‘The 
Attorney - General’s Charges against Queen Caro- 
line,’ coloured plates by Cruikshank and others, 
G. Humphrey, 1821, 12/. 12s. George IV. was com- 
pelled to suppress this, and the number of copies 
that got into circulation was so small that the book. 
is one of the rarest of those illustrated by Cruik- 
shank. Other items are Tuer’s ‘Horn-Book,’ 3/. 33.;- 
and Thomas 4 Kempis, 2 vols., Curmer, 1856-8,. 
10/. 8s. There is much of interest under London, 
including Treloar’s ‘ Ludgate Hill,’ 10s. 6d., and’ 
Newcourt’s ‘London and Westminster,’ 1/. 5s. 6d. 
Under Playing Cards is a set of the ‘Great Mogul,” 
issued about 1810, with the red excise label, un- 
opened. Two cautions are printed on the wrapper: 
penalty for any Person selling or using in 
Great Britain or Ireland any Card without a Duty 
Ace of Spades,” and ‘50/7. penalty on Licensee and’ 
Maker using an Ace of Spades wrapper or label’ 
before used, or selling Cards not stamped.” There: 
are a number of Road-Books, Illuminated MSS. 
and Royal Bindings. 


Mr. James Miles, of Leeds, has in his Cata-- 
logue 137 MecKenny’s ‘Indian Tribes,’ 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, Philadelphia, D. Rice & Co., out of 
print, 2/7. 2s. Bibliography includes Lowndes in 
1 vols., 1/. 1s. Under Binding is ‘The Historic: 
Gallery of Portraits and'Paintings,’ Vernor, Hood, 
and Sharpe, 1807, 2/. 2s. The 7 vols. are in marbled’ 
calf by Edwards of Halifax. There are a number: 
of the Chetham Society Publications. A copy of 
the- 
original edition of Duruy’s ‘ Rome,’ 1883-6, out of 
wrint, 5/. 15s. Houbraken’s ‘ Dutch Painters,’ with 
Yan Gool’s continuation, 5 vols., first editions, is 
2/. 5x.; The Times ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
36 vols., three-quarter morocco, 16/. (Times price, 
net cash, 42/. 10s.); and a copy of ‘The English 
Dialect, Dictionary,’ 6 vols., 4to, half-calf, 9/. 9s. 
There is a good list under Heraldry, including: 
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Woodward’s ‘Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ 
3/. 10s.; and his * Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ 1/. 2s. 6d. 
There is a beautiful copy of Audsley and Bowes’s 
*Keramie Art of Japan,’ 6/. 15s.; and interesting 
items occur under Songs. 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, 
have in their Catalogue 143 Alken’s * Hunting 
Field, a tine copy, 1846, 12/. 128.3; The Alpine 
Journal, 3 vols., 5/. 5s, ; Audubon and Bachman’s 
*Quadrupeds of North America’ (one plate miss- 
ing), New York, 1849-54, 3 vols. 10/.; Moore's 
* Vox Stellarum,’ 1746-1854, 13 vols., 1/. 10/.; Balzac’s 
Novels, 40 vols., 2/. 10s. ; a large-paper copy, only 
fifty printed, of the Aldine edition of the Poets, 
52 vols., 6/. 10s. ; Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth, 
3/.: Byron’s Works edited by Coleridge and 
Prothero, half-morocco, 5/. 10s,; Delany's * Auto- 
biography,’ 6 vols. half-morocco, 6/.; Dolby’s 
*‘Chureh Embroidery, 2/.; Sheraton’s ‘Cabinet 
Maker,’ 1793, 10/.; Hogg’s Works, 1807-35, 16 vols., 
tirst editions, 2/. 2s. ; Ben Jonson’s Works, 1816, 
9 vols., calf, 4/. 10s.; ‘The Jockey Club,’ 3 vols., 
1792, 1. 4s. ; Lamb’s Works, third edition, Moxon, 
1838, 9s. ; and a copy with life by Talfourd, Moxon, 
1852, 6s. There isa set otf Nature to 1908, 8/. ; and 
under Pottery is Solon’s ‘ Art of the Old English 
Potter,’ 5/. 5s. Under Shakespeare is the Vale 
Press edition, 39 vols., uncut, 15/. There is a 
choice subscription copy (only thirty printed) of 
*The Faerie Queene,’ pictured by Muckley, large 
paper, 10/. 10s, The numerous items under Man- 
chester include ‘Gems of the 1857 Exhibition,’ 
Colnaghi, 1858, 6/. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters, of Leamington, send 
us three lists, Nos. 206, 208, and 209. The first is 
devoted to Antiquarian Books and Views. The 
second contains Old Engravings, Water-Colour 
Drawings, &e. Under America is a coloured glass 
picture of a female American Indian holding a flag 
of the Stars and Stripes, about 1790, I/. 5s. A 
portrait of Lincoln is 2/. 2s.; and ‘André going from 
the Vulture Sloop te the Shore of Havershaw Bay,’ 
in contemporary frame, 1/. 17s. 6d. There are items 
under Bartolozzi and Claude Lorraine ; while under 
Cooke is an illustration of a marine view about 
1840, 3/. 3s. Other entries comprise coloured prints 
of old London; a Masonic portrait, circa 1750, of 
Andrew Montgomery, 5/. 5s.; and a silk picture 
about 1720, 2/. 7s. 67. The early date of the last is 
shown by the sky not being depicted by water- 
colour painting, as was the case with all specimens 
after A anew 1795. The illustrations add much to 
the interest of this catalogue. 

List 209 contains a handsome copy of the 
Wheatley ‘Pepys,’ tree calf extra, 5/. 5s.; and a 
black-letter Chaucer, 1687, 4/. 17s. 6¢. The Coin 
Books include Ruding’s ‘Annals,’ 1840, 4/7. 10s. 
There is an extra-illustrated copy of ‘The Croker 
Papers,’ 3/. 3x. ‘The Century Dictionary ’ is priced 
4/. 4s.; Huish’s ‘George IV.,’ with 63 additional 
lates, 1830, 3/.; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ Harding & 

epard, 1823-34, 12 vols., half- morocco, first 
edition, bound from the original parts, 11/. 11s. ; 
and first edition of ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 1812, 
23; 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has in List 150 
a set from 1835 to 1889 of that valuable work of 
reference ‘The English Catalogue of Books,’ also 
the vols. 1896-9, and 1903, with the three Subject 
Index vols. for the period 1837 and 1880, in all 
12 vols., 6/. 6s. Under Lake District is Bourne’s 
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‘Views,’ civea 1800, 15/. 15s. There is a first edition 
of Meredith’s ‘The Shaving of Shagpat,’ 1856, 
2/, 2s. *Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ 1838, is 
I/. 9s.; and a set of the Journal of the Geographical 
Society, 1831-78, 9/. 10s. The list under America 
includes Young's ‘Chronicles of the First Planters 
of Massachusetts,’ Boston, 1846, ls. Under 
Suffolk there are as many as 34 items; and there 
‘are 69 under Wales. This catalogue of Mr. Sutton’s 
is printed, not on the glazed paper to which we 
made reference in our number of 2 February, but 
on good ordinary paper, and we have read it with 
great comfort, anc oenk Mr. Sutton for so kindly 
carrying out our suggestion. 

Mr. Symington, of Harrogate, sends us a list 
strong in history and biography. It ineludes 
la ‘Life of Thomas Sutton,” the Charterhouse 
| founder, 1737; * Life and Papers of the Duke of 
Marlborough,’ 1748; several items on Princess 
Charlotte; Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘Autobiography and Re- 
mains’; several books on Oliver Cromwell; 
Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ vols.. 1793; Walton’s 
‘ Lives,’ 1796; and many sound books of the first 
half of the nineteenth century which have been 
unduly neglected, and which are now to be had at 
cheap prices. Justin McCarthy's * History of his 
Own Times, 1837-79, 4 vols., morocco, 1879, and 
Wraxall’s * Memoirs of his Own Times,’ 1772-802 
2 vols., half-calf, 1815, are typical instances of the 
attractive history offered by Mr. Symington in 
several periods. 

[Neveral catalogues are held over. ] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ner in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

T. J. Cooper (‘‘ The Four Alls or the Five Alls”). 
—Mnrs. C. A. Wuite described at 8 8. vii. 205 The 
Four Alls” Inn on the Newport Road from Market 
Drayton. 

Star (‘Catholic and Roman Catholic”).—See 
the articles at 9S. ii. 227, 394, 475, 515. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ | ADVERTISEMENTS (MARCH). 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 


‘ ON HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, AND 
TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ORIENTAL COUNTRIES, 
Contents :—General, including Periodicals —The Near 

East, Turkey, Asia Minor—Africa—Egypt—Arabia—Persia 

and ‘Afghanistan — British India, Burma and Ceylon— 

Australia, New Zealand, &c.—Supplement, 

Also a ROUGH LIST of some Second-hand Books on the 

Languages and Literature of Asia, Africa, Turkey, including 

some Books on Biblical Literature. 


Sent gratis on application to 


LUZAC & CO, 


Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Advertisements held over for want of space will be inserted next week. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, including Obeah : 
Witchcraft in the West Indies, by H. J. Bell—Kirke’s 
Twenty-Five Years in British Guiana—Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, by J. T. H. Baily—Morgan’s Ancient 
Society, &c. 

SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. nowhas 
Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. 
Lists of Prices and Parts free on application. 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, No. 288, 44 pp. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay a= lago, Japan, China, Persia, 
Central Asia, &c. CH, 1906. 100 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


EENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY | 


ENGRAVINGS. 
CATALOGUES post free. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BooKSELLER, 


43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


Libraries Purchased. Distance no object. 


CaTaLoGuEs IssuED MonTHLY, 
AND SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 


FOR SALE. 


GUM, E.—ORIGINES CELTIC, and other Contributions to 
he ‘History of Britain. With Notices of the Author by E. 
VENADL iS, W. STUBBS, and C. DEEDES. 


loth. 1883 

WHAM OF NORWICH. —LIFE_AND MIRACLES 
ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICH. By THOMAS OF MON- 
} H. Now first Raited, with Introduction, Translation, 
and May.’ Royal JESSOPP aud M. R. JAME Plates 
and Ma| 8vo, cloth. 1896 ub. 188.) 9 0 

wee —THE RISING IN EAST ANd) 
1381. wih’. containing the Poll Tax 
Lists. 8vo, cloth. 68. 6d. net) 
LINCOLN “CATHEDRAL STATUTES. suman by HEN. 


. 2 vols. 
328.) 12 0 
OF 


L RIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS a 
seers BOUGHT FOR CASH. MACMILLAN & BOWES, 
ESTABLISHED 1849. CAMBRIDGE. 
GREAT A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
LITERARY 5, PALL MALL, Sw. 


FIND”: 


A firm who can supply cheaper, cleaner copies of an. 
procurable books than any other firm in the trade, an 
twice as quickly. Write to them. Their address is : 


E. GEORGE & SONS, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Export Booksellers, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


Hotei Buiprne). 


Choice Books. 


Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. — 
NOW READY, price 1s. 
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SELECT 
BOOKS ON 


LIST OF 


GARDENING 


TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 


‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ OFFICE from H. G. COVE, Publisher. 
Prices Quoted are in all cases Post Free. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and 
Amateur Botanists. By Dr. JULIUS HOFF- 
MAN. Translated by K.S. BARTON (Mrs. A 
GEPP). With 40 Plates, containing 250 
Coloured Figures from Water-Colour Sketches 
by HERMANN FRIESE. 8vo, 7s. 10d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GAR-. 
DENS. By W.ROBINSON. Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 11d. 


BAMBOO GARDEN, THE. By. 
LORD REDESDALE. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS. §8vo, 10s. 10d. 


BOTANY, A TEXT - BOOK OF. 
By Dr. E. STRASBURGER. Translated by. 
H.C. PORTER, Pb.D. Revised. Fifth oe 
686 Illustrations. 18s. 5d. 


BOTANY, A YEAR'S. Adapted to. 
Home and School Use. By FRANCES A. 
KITCHENER. With 195 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 3d. 


BOTANY, THE TREASURY OF. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D. F.R.S., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.8S. With 20 Steel Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. Two Parts. Fcap. 8vo, | 
12s, 5d. 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR 
AMATEUKHS: being Descriptions of the various _ 
Cactuses grown in this Country. By W. 
WATSON, Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely | 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, 


THE. An Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants Used, and Directions for their Culture | 
and Arrangement. By W. ROBINSON. With | 
numerous IJlustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
Also 2 vols. half-morocco, 248. 7d. ; 1 vol. half- 
morocco, 21s. 7d. 

FLORA, BRITISH, HANDBOOK OF 
THE. By GEO. BENTHAM. Revised by 
Sir — HOOKER. Seventh Edition. | 
9s. 4d, 


FLORA, BRITISH, ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS OF THE. By W. H. FITCH and 
W. G. SMITH. 1,815 Wood Engravings. 
Revised and Enlarged. 9s. 3d. 


FORCING BOOK, THE. By Prof. 


L. H. BAILEY. Globe 8vo, 4s. 4d. 


A MANUAL OF. 


WM. SCHLICH, Ph.D. C.LE. 

Vol. I. THE UTILITY OF FORESTS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 
63. 3 

II. THE FORMATION AND TENDING 
OF WOODS; or, Practical Sylvi- 
culture. Illustrated, 7s. 4d. 

» MANAGEMENT, Illustrated, 
8s. 4d. 

IV. FOREST PROTECTION. By W. R. 
FISHER, B.A. With 259 Illustra- 
tions, 9s. 4d. 

V. FOREST UTILIZATION. By W. RB, 
FISHER, B.A. With 343 Illustra- 
tions. 12s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, ENGLISH ESTATE. 
By A. C. FORBES. Copiously illustrated- 
38 pages. 12s. 10d. 


FORESTRY, WEBSTER’S 
PRACTICAL, Fourth and Enlarged Kdition. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT GARDEN, THE. By George 
BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS. _8vo, 
buckram, 21s. 6d. 


FRUIT GROWING, THE 
PRINCIPLES OF. By Prof. L. H. BAILEY. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. By Josh 
BRACE, Twenty-two Years Foreman for 
Thos, Rivers & Son. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, post free, 5s, 3d. 


Complete 16-page Catalogue sent post free on application to 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ARD FRANCIS, Atheneum 


blished Wee! JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, bag mo Buildi Chancery Lane, E.C. ; 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, C ne 


Jhancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, "March 2,1 
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